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NEWS OF THE. WEEK. 


HE Crimes Bill has advanced far this week. The most im- 
portant amendment in the Report stage was one moved by 
Mr. Morley on Monday, limiting the duration of the Act to three 
years. This was strongly supported by Mr. Gladstone, chiefly 
on the ground that such exceptional powers as the Bill grants to 
the Government should be restricted in point of time; but the 
debate excited little interest, and the amendment was rejected 
by only 180 to 119. Time was then occupied, and on Tuesday 
and Wednesday also, by a string of irrelevant amendments, 
generally moved by Mr. Chance or Mr. M. Healy, and palpably 
intended to prevent useful discussion, and compel the House to 
pass the Bill undebated. On Thursday, according to promise, 
Mr. Smith moved that the Report stage should end at latest by 
7 o'clock next Monday, and the motion was carried by 220 to 120. 
The Irish and the Radicals then quitted the House, most of the 
amendments dropped in the absence of their proposers, some 
uiendments proposed by Mr. Balfour were carried without 
divisions, and at 8 o’clock the Bill was reported, and the third 
reading ordered for Tuesday. It is believed that Mr. Gladstone 
will make a great speech on that evening; but it is hoped that 
the Bill will pass the Commons within next week. It has occu- 
pied the whole Session, and it is rumoured that nothing else 
will be attempted except the passage of the Irish Land Bill; 
and that will be reduced to a much simpler measure by the 
omission of the bankruptcy clauses. 








It is possible that, in spite of the apparent quiet and the 
high price of all securities, the Continent is upon the eve 
of important events. Eastern Europe is disquieted by two 
incidents either of which may lead to grave results,—the 
journey of King Milan to Vienna, and the meeting of the 
Great Sobranje in Bulgaria. We speak of the former below ; 
and the latter, which occurs to-morrow, alarms Constantinople, 
St. Petersburg, and Vienna. It is, in fact, seriously doubted 
whether the Bulgarian Assembly will consent to allow the pre- 
sent interregnum to continue. A popular Chamber rarely tem- 
porises, there is much discontent in the country with the 
Regents, and the Army longs for some visible head who can 
reward as well as punish. It is considered probable, there- 
fore, that the Great Sobranje may act under the influence of 
emotion, declare the independence of the country, and elect a 
King, who may be Prince Alexander, and may also be Prince 
Ferdinand of Coburg. In this event, the Powers, and especially 
Russia, must act decidedly, and it is by no means certain that 
they will agree upon common action. Russia may occupy to 
“secure her interests,” or the Sultan may march troops to 
Philippopolis. Either demonstration would involve war, and 
the pressure on the Regents to do nothing is very strong. They 


say they will do nothing, but there is a suspicion that they 
intend to allow the Sobranje to do a great deal. 


King Milan’s journey to Vienna excites great interest. He 
has been received with Royal honours, he has been twice 
closeted with the Emperor, and it is evident to those on the 
spot that he hesitates about something. It is believed that 
this something is abdication, which would be a direct mis- 
fortune for the Austrian Monarchy. With the Queen 
Consort, the Prime Minister, and two-thirds of the people 
all pro-Russian, the new Monarch would certainly be 
anti-Austrian, and in a period of stress, an anti-Austrian 
Belgrade means the loss of the control of the Danube, and a 
great Serbian agitation. Austria-Hungary would not bear that, 
and it is to avert a necessity for occupying Belgrade or coming 
to terms with Russia, that the Court of Vienna now remon- 
strates so strongly with King Milan. His decision is not yet 
known, and is believed to depend on two points,—a guarantee 
of his throne by Austria, and the consent of his Ministry to the 
exile, temporary or permanent, of Queen Natalie. She is the 
pivot of all Slav intrigue, and her political activity envenoms 
the deadly quarrel which has broken out between her and her 
husband. 


There is also unquiet over the Anglo-Tarkish Convention. 
It was supposed that this was arranged; but at the last 
moment the French and Russian Governments determined 
to apply pressure to the Sultan. It was reported at first 
that this had taken the form of a French Note, endorsed 
by Russia, in which Count de Montebello spoke of English 
dishonesty towards Turkey, and promised active support if 
the Sultan would refuse to ratify the Convention. It is 
doubtful, however, if this “Note” is anything more than a 
report drawn up by a dragoman of a conversation between the 
French Ambassador and the Sultan. It is more certain that a 
memorandum was handed in to the Porte by the French repre- 
sentative, in which he stated that if the Convention were 
signed, France must safeguard her interests “in Syria and else- 
where ;” while a similar paper from M. de Nelidoff made a 
similar allusion to Armenia. The Sultan naturally hesitated, 
asked Sir H. Wolff for delay, and may in the end refuse the 
ratification. By the latest accounts, however, he was swerving 
towards the British side 


The importance of this struggle, as we have explained else- 
where, consists in its bearing on the English political position. 
Lord Salisbury could carry the Convention at once by promising 
armed support to the Sultan; but will Parliament ratify that ? 
In particular, will the Unionists ratify that, even if the 
consequence of refusal should be the break-up of the 
Ministry ? We confess to the gravest doubts—we could not, 
for example, though determined Unionists, support any war 
for the protection of Tuarkey—and the doubt renders Lord Salis- 
bury’s position most perplexing. He can only fall back, if 
defeated, upon the existing position; and then he is face to face 
with the difficulties which induced him to propose the Conven- 
tion. Whatever those difficulties may be, however, they cannot 
be so great as those which would follow any resolution dividing 
the majority ; and the alternative to the signature of the Con- 
vention is, therefore, a return to the status quo. Sir H. D. Wolff 
must come home; but that gentleman’s fate, though he has 
worked hard, and has shown unexpected ability, is not of national 
moment. 





The Pope has appointed Monsignor Persico, formerly Vicar- 
Apostolic of Hindostan, a man of rare ability, and one of the 
most trusted agents of the Holy See in difficult affairs, his Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Ireland. He is sent there to inquire and report 
whether the local Bishops have or have not been too tolerant to 
revolutionary principles. It was reported on Tuesday that, in 
consequence of remonstrances from Cardinal Manning and Arch- 





bishop Walsh, the journey of the Delegate had been postponed ; 
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and on Wednesday, that upon despatches from Monsignor Ruffo 
Scilla, the Papal Envoy to the Queen, the journey had been 
resumed. It is certain that Monsignor Persico is on his way to 
Dublin. Both the Cardinal and the Archbishop deny the remon- 
strances absolutely, but it is not likely that they approve what 
is virtually a Commission of Inquiry into their policy. The 
Cardinal, in fact, is so vexed that, not being able tc.scold the 
Holy Chair, he scolds the Times in a letter, and;téks what is he 
called a “Separatist” for? Just because he is one in the 
judgment of those who use the word. We should not use it 
about him, because we are aware that, as Separation would 
destroy the influence of Catholicism throughout the Empire, it 
must be peculiarly offensive to him; but every one is not so 
considerate. If Cardinals will join parties, Cardinals must 
expect to be treated as partisans, even to the endurance of 
partisan nick-names. 


Lord Hartington made an admirable speech in the Free-trade 
Hall, Manchester, yesterday week,—Mr. Oliver Heywood in the 
chair,—which turned chiefly on Mr. Gladstone’s remark that if 
Lord Hartington wished to discuss with him the conditions of 
reconciliation, he should be quite willing to enter upon that 
discussion. Lord Hartington referred to the difficulty thrown 
in the way of such a discussion by the recent apologies for the 
* Plan of Campaign,” and by the favour shown to the policy of 
obstruction among the Liberals, for he was confident that it 
was perfectly impossible for Liberal Unionists to be reconciled 
to the Parnellite methods of agitation, or to any section of the 
Liberal Party which adopted those Parnellite methods. For 
his own part, Lord Hartington held to the principles of his 
address to the electors of Rossendale in 1886; but he held that 
till the Crimes Bill is fairly passed, proposals for reunion 
amongst Liberals would be absolutely mistimed; and even 
when that was passed, he thought that the remedial measure for 
Ireland should be considered by all moderate men, whether Con- 
servatives or Liberals, together, and not by any single party in 
the State. Lord Hartington had no wish “to creep back” by 
himself into the favour of the Liberal Party. Nay, he con- 
sidered that he owed a certain loyalty to the Conservatives also, 
and he would have nothing to say to any compromise made 
behind the backs of those with whom he had been acting. In 
a word, Lord Hartington stood like a rock on the ground on 
which a year ago he planted himself. 


At Blackburn, on Saturday, Lord Hartington pointed out 
that, so far from clearing the way for English and Scotch legis- 
lation by granting the Parnellite demands, Parliament would 
really be surrendering without terms to any unscrupulous 
minority which chose to make itself troublesome enough to the 
majority. And in criticising the “ Plan of Campaign,” he told 
the Blackburners that the true analogy is not the procedure 
of English Trade-Unions, but such a procedure as the fol- 
lowing among an association of manufacturers :— Supposing 
that in this district the manufacturers, instead of paying 
labourers a weekly or fortnightly wage, were to enter into an 
agreement to pay weekly or fortnightly a certain proportion of 
their wages, and that the final adjustment should take place at 
the end of six months. Supposing that, at the expiration of six 
months, the manufacturers were to say to their hands,—‘ It is 
quite true that we owe you, according to contract, such-and-such 
a balance; but times have been very bad, we have been working 
at a loss, and cannot afford to pay you what we agreed, and you 
must take 25 per cent. less ;’—supposing that they were to enter 
into combination to make this declaration that they would 
employ no workman who refused to accept these terms; and 
further, if they entered into combination that unless every 
workman accepted these terms, not only for the past, but also 
for the future, they would have nothing to say to him, I wonder 
what would be said of such a proceeding on the part of the em- 
ployers of this country? Why, gentlemen, it would be said, 
and would be said truly, that it was downright robbery.” Yet 
that was the “ Plan of Campaign.” 


A very remarkable address from the resident graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities has been presented to Lord 
Hartington, expressing their strong admiration of his attitude 
in relation both to his resistance to Irish Home-rule and the 
support he has rendered to the Crimes Bill. This most weighty 
and cordial address is signed by such a host of distinguished 
Oxford and Cambridge residents, that it virtually carries with it 
the full academic weight of the old Universities, comprehending 
the most distinguished men of all shades of opinion, Conserva- 








tive, Liberal, and Radical,—indeed, a number of men who but 
two or three years ago would have been amongst the mogt 
enthusiastic of Mr. Gladstone’s adherents. These great Uni. 
versity teachers may represent “the classes” rather than “the 
masses,” but they represent classes who lead the masses, not 
the classes who are jealous of them. 


Mr. Alfred Henriques, who stood as a Liberal candidate for 
Walworth in 1885, and has since become a Home-ruler, writes 
to Mr. Chamberlain, in a letter published on Tuesday, that he 
is compelled to abandon Mr, Gladstone’s party and ally himself 
with the Radical Unionists, giving as his reason that Mr. Glad. 
stone’s speeches in South Wales were conceived in the mood of 
one who wished to raise the spirit of separate nationality in 
Wales and Scotland to a level with its spirit in Ireland, instead 
of to tone down the claims of national independence in Ireland 
to a level with the same claims as put forward in Wales 
and Scotland. “The impression made on my mind by a perusal 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Welsh speeches was that the principle of 
nationality, if pressed to its logical outcome, would involve 
some very remarkable conclusions, and that the policy he advo. 
cated was far better fitted to promote political agitation than to 
secure the ends of orderly government.” “It is imperative,” 
says Mr. Henriques, “that the Union should be maintained,” 
Mr. Pitt was forced into the Union by the war with France, and 
in case of any future war of that magnitude, the smallest risk 
of separate action upon the part of Ireland would endanger the 
Empire. Mr. Henriques is right; but the Empire is even more 
endangered by conceding in principle the right of separate 
national organisation, than by the actual struggle when it 
breaks out. 


Sir George Trevelyan has written a strong letter to Mr: 
Halley Stewart in favour of his return for the Spalding Division 
of Lincolnshire, which he, as a Gladstonian, contests with 
Admiral Tryon, who stands as a Unionist. Sir George declares, 
in direct opposition to Mr. Alfred Henriques’s letter pub- 
lished the previous day, that by Mr. Gladstone’s Swansea speech, 
the cause for which the Liberal Unionists struck their blow is 
secured, and that any Liberal who after that speech vctes against 
Mr. Halley Stewart, “is entirely wanting to his duty as a 
Liberal.” He supports this view by quoting Mr. Chamberlain’s 
assertion that since the Swansea speech of Mr. Gladstone, the 
proposals of 1886 must be regarded as absolutely withdrawn, 
and that the Unionist objections are therefore justified. In this 
Sir George Trevelyan agrees, but insists that if that be so, Mr. 
Chamberlain has attained the object of the Unionist revolt of last 
year, and has, therefore, no longer any right to remain in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Gladstone. But the truth is, as we think Sir George 
Trevelyan must be well aware, that it is quite one thing to have 
the two Bills of 1886 virtually withdrawn, and quite another to 
have a pledge that the meaning and spirit of the Union shall 
be effectively maintained ; and that everything shall be done to 
enable the Legislature and Government of the United Kingdom 
to assert their power effectively in protecting all parts of that 
Kingdom from the tyranny and oppression of local jealousies 
stimulated, as these would be under a Home-rule Legislature, 
by the authority of a separate national organisation. Does Sir 
George Trevelyan really hold that any word of Mr. Gladstone’s 
has either secured, or so much as offered, anything as tangible 
as this P 


Mr. Chamberlain replies in Thursday’s Times to Sir George 
Trevelyan’s attack, that although Mr. Gladstone has given up 
his Bills, he has never declared in what respect they will be 
amended in his future proposals, nor how far he accepts the 
conditions which Mr. Chamberlain and others,—Sir George 
Trevelyan amongst them,—had laid down. “The simple fact 
is,’ Mr. Chamberlain concludes, “that Sir George Trevelyan 
has unconditionally surrendered his position, and is now vainly 
striving to prove that he has secured valuable consideration 
beforehand.” That, no doubt, is the exact position. If Sir 
George Trevelyan and his Libers] allies have rendered it clearly 
impossible to carry the assent of the Liberal Party, in any future 
Home-rule proposal, for the exclusion of the Irish Members 
from the Parliament of Westminster, they have not rendered it 
impossible to paralyse the arm both of the central Legislature 
and of the central Administration in relation to Irish affairs ; 
and if ever Home-rule is carried, that, we may be sure, would be 
done. Mr. Parnell would not give a farthing for any plan which 
does not secure him so much as that, and no Home-rule scheme 
can be carried for which Mr. Parnell would not give a farthing. 
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We may frankly say that we fear very much that M. Pasteur’s 
system of inoculating by way of protection against attacks of 
yabies, has been shown by the Royal Commission appointed in 
1886, to have a considerable efficacy,—for whether it has 
really saved from attacks of hydrophobia anybody actually 
bitten by a mad dog before the protective inoculation had been 

rformed, is very questionable, and on the evidence which the 
Commission bring forward, a presumption of no very impressive 
kind. We say “ we fear,” not, of course, from any doubt of the 
jmmeasurable benefit of extinguishing such a plague as rabies in 
dogs and hydrophobia in men, if it can be extinguished, but 
from a very painful sense of the enormous stimulus which 
the discovery of this protection, if it be a protection, will 
give to the devising of long series of terrible experiments 
on living animals, like unto those which have already been 
needed for M. Pasteur’s investigations and the investiga- 
tions of the experimenters who have tried to verify his 
results. The British Commission, after a year’s careful exami- 
nation, has reported that a protective inoculation has certainly 
been discovered, so far as it is possible to make sure in so 
short a period that the protection is durable. What appears 
certain is that while the greater number of unprotected animals 
bitten by mad dogs or cats, or inoculated with the virus of rabies, 
have gone mad within a few days or weeks, not one animal so 
protected, and bitten by a mad dog or cat, or inoculated with 
the virus of rabies, has as yet exhibited any sign of illness. 


As to the method of M. Pasteur for curing those who have 
been bitten, the evidence is, as we have said, extremely un- 
certain, and there seems very little doubt that in the case of 
one or two patients on whom M. Pasteur pursued what he 
called his “intensive” method of cure, he really caused the 
death which he intended to prevent, and which the English 
Commission think that, in a very considerable number of cases, 
he really did prevent. We confess plainly that we would much 
rather have been left without a “ protective inoculation” even 
for this terrible disease, than see the passion for all sorts of 
dreadful experiments on living animals stimulated, as we believe 
that it will be stimulated, by this Report. The prospects of 
our poor relations, considered as subjects for experiment, have 
been frightfully darkened by the apparent triumph of M. 
Pasteur. 


We should add to our mention of the brilliant success of Miss 
Ramsay, of Girton College, and Miss Hervey, of Newnham, 
last week, the remarkable place gained in the Historical Tripos 
by Miss Mary Bateson, who was second in the first class. Ina 
tripos which contained no fewer than forty-three competitors,— 
@ very much larger number than entered for the Mediwval and 
Modern Languages Tripos,—this was no slight achievement. 
Miss Mary Bateson’s honours must certainly be placed among 
the most brilliant of this year’s brilliant feminine achievements. 


The long controversy in France as to the exemption from 
the conscription of students who intend to be priests, ended 
on June 25th. The House then sent the seminarists into 
barracks by a vote of 373 to 173, both fractions of the Rupublican 
Party uniting against the Right. A despairing compromise 
offered by the Bishop of Angers, that all intending priests 
should serve in the ambulance department, was rejected by 347 
votes to 200, some twenty Republicans joining the minority. 
On Thursday, however, a great concession was made to the 
whole cultivated class, including the seminarists, by a clause 
which authorises the War Office to grant four years’ post- 
ponement to all collegians in order to complete their studies. 
The Chamber, moreover, has broken with its own principles 
in order to grant privileges to those who will study 
science. The Deputies on Tuesday, by a vote of 273 to 240, 
decided that students in the Ecole Normale, the great 
manufactory of savants, may be drilled in the school, and 
that their time in the establishment should count as military 
service. The privilege refused to theology is granted to mathe- 
matics, with this result, among others, that all cultivated lads 
who wish to avoid barrack-life will be forced into scientific study. 
So far as the State can secure that result, there are to be ten Paul 
Berts for one Dupanloup. 


The Postmaster-General’s proposal to continue the State 
contract with the P. and O. Company for the conveyance of the 
mails to India, China, and Australia for ten years more, excites 
a strong resistance. The great Steamship Company offer, from 
their point of view, very fair terms, agreeing, in consideration of 








the long contract, to increase their speed, and reduce their sub- 
vention to £265,000a year. If ashorter period were substituted, 
they would demand £25,000 more. Their opponents, however, 
urge that other Companies would do the work more cheaply ; 
that, in view of the progress of science, ten years is too longa 
period; and that the Post Office ought to consider the new 
route across Canada. By this route a shipment of tea from 
Japan has this week arrived in thirty days, or thirteen days less 
than the time occupied by the Suez Canal route. The objection 
about other Companies may be disregarded, as the P. and O, 
Company’s fleet really forms a supplementary fleet of transports 
at the disposal of the Admiralty; but the time asked for is 
decidedly too long. Five years would be far better, even if we 
have to pay a little more; and we are not sure that a reserve 
ought not to be made as to the route to China. We shall have 
a quarrel with the Dominion else, as the sharp folk there think 
they are going to secure a large slice of the carrying trade with 
the Far East. They may, the tea trade in particular benefiting 
greatly by speed. 


The country is greatly discontented with the new coinage. 
The image of the Queen, though like, is wanting in dignity; the 
veil behind the head makes an ugly line, and the Imperial crown 
is falling off in a most ominous way. Mr. Goschen, questioned 
on Tuesday, replied, however, that there was a great demand for 
the coins—which is, of course, true, collecting being a mania— 
and that he must consult the Queen. The latter is the true obstacle 
to any change; but the Queen is far from unreasonable, and 
no woman in the world can approve the effect in metal of 
that head-dress. We fancy the coins will be cancelled, the new 
sixpence, in particular, having been struck in the interest of 
smashers, who gild the pieces and pass them in hundreds as 
half-sovereigns, especially, it would seem, at the Crystal Palace. 
We wouid venture to suggest that the Queen should, like Queen 
Anne, dispense with the crown, and that only two patterns 
should be used for the reverse, the George and Dragon for gold 
coins, and a ship in full sail for silver ones: It is our relation 
to the sea which is our national distinction. 





The calculation as to the time occupied in sending the message 
of fire from Malvern to the North, which we last week ex- 
pressed a hope would not be overlooked, has been made. If 
we understand rightly the letter to the Times written by the 
Chairman of the Worcestershire Committee which organised the 
lighting of the rockets and beacons on Jubilee Day, seven 
minutes were occupied in the transmission of the signal from 
Malvern to the Lakes. The distance as the crow flies is about 
one hundred and fifty miles. The message, then, may be said 
to have travelled at the rate of over twenty miles a minute, 
Warning as to the approach of an enemy could, therefore, have 
been sent from London to Edinburgh in less than twenty 
minutes. Whether the knowledge is of any practical use, we do 
not know. At any rate, it is interesting to have demonstrated 
so distinctly the fact that in the days before telegraphs, news 
could be sent with a rapidity hardly excelled by any modern 
device,—for the telegraph is only instantaneous from one point to 
another, while beacons or rockets can give a simultaneous alarm 
to a whole shire. It is not said through how many hill-stations 
the message went before it reached the Lakes. It need not, 
we imagine, have necessarily gone through more than one, for 
Snowdon can see Malvern, and the Cumberland hills can see 
Snowdon. Probably, however, there were several intermediate 
steps. 


The Czar has, it is declared, sanctioned the construction of a 
railway through Siberia, which will, when completed, enable 
a traveller to journey from the Baltic to the Sea of Ochotsk in 
thirteen days. The railway is to be constructed cheaply, on 
the plan adopted for the military railways, and will be com- 
pleted in five years. The line will run far south in Siberia, 
down to Tomsk, and will touch Lake Baikal. The project is 
gigantic, but not, we think, impossible. The Siberian Govern- 
ment commands in its convicts and settled tribes great masses 
of labour, it will pay nothing for land, it can select long, flat 
plains without morasses, and it can work from two ends at 
once. If it expropriates land on each side, credits the railway 
with the saving in military transport, and sells the forests it 
will open up, the expense ought not to be unendurable. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1014 to 101gxd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A NATIONAL PARTY. 


HE letter of “A Liberal Member” in the Birmingham 
Daily Post of Wednesday, on the possible coalition 
between the Tories and the Liberal Unionists under Lord 
Hartington, has attracted a great deal of attention. “A Liberal 
Member” is understood to be Mr. Jesse Collings, and the 
remarkable letter which he has written to the Birmingham 
Daily Post is therefore understood to imply that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is not only disposed to assent cordially to such a coalition, 
but even to look forward to it with some impatience, as the 
natural consequence of the train of circumstances which have 
already led to Mr. Goschen’s absorption into the Government, 
and which appear to be tending still more strongly in the direc- 
tion of a thorough liberalising of the Conservative Party. 

We are heartily with the writer of this remarkable letter in 
wishing to see Lord Hartington at the head of a powerful 
party, which, whether it call itself Conservative-Liberal, or 
Liberal-Conservative, or National, or Whig, should at all 
events rally all the strong Unionist feeling in England to its 
support, and should make the real improvement of the con- 
dition of the population of both islands its main object, while 
maintaining a strong, moderate, and firm foreign policy, favour- 
able to peace, though not disposed to sacrifice everything in 
order to maintain it. But when “A Liberal Member ” makes 
it the keynote of his letter that the Conservative Party should 
show themselves willing “to accept a progressive, not to say 
Radical policy, such as Lord Randolph Churchill, for example, 
has placed before them,” we do not find his view made at all 
the more attractive by the name which he has chosen to repre- 
sent the Conservative wing of the party. ‘“ Faithful, though 
unfortunate,” is the motto of the Churchills. ‘Fortunate, 
though unfaithful,” would have suited the great founder of the 
family fortunes better ; and it is a motto which would happily 
describe Lord Randolph’s career. He deserted Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and founded the Fourth Party. He deserted the last 
Government, and founded the economical party,—and that within 
a year from the great speech in which he derided the notion of 
economising at the cost of military and naval services, which, 
he said, ought to be increased. In a word, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, with a great deal of talent, and especially with no 
little tact, is just the man whom the bulk of the Unionist 
Party would distrust if placed in any leading position as the 
keystone of a Ministry. In the days of the Fourth Party, he 
was the man who alone among Conservatives loved to finesse 
with the Parnellites, and not unfrequently led them into the 
division-lobby. It was he who had the credit, at all events, 
of negotiating with them in the autumn of 1885, when 
the Conservative Government agreed to reconsider the 
sentences of the Maamtrasna murderers; and it was by his 
mouth that the most serious attack on Lord Spencer’s 
administration of Ireland was made. It seems to us that 
though we cannot afford to refuse the help of any able man 
for the Unionist cause, the last man in the world on whom it 
would be well for Unionists to build as representing the 
national policy would be Lord Randolph Churchill. Nor can 
we conceive how a National Party which is to look to Lord 
Hartington as its head,—the most prudent, steady, loyal, and 
sagacious of all the Unionist group,—could build much on the 
services of the flightiest and flashiest amongst the Conservative 
group with which he has usually been associated. Lord 
Randolph Churchill has already distinguished himself by an 
attack on Mr. Goschen. Could a Government which relied 
at all seriously on Lord Randolph really avail itself of 
Mr. Goschen’s great abilities? Could a Government which 
relied greatly on Mr. Goschen, avail itself freely of Lord 
Randolph’s talents as a guerilla leader? When Lord Har- 
tington is spoken of as the head of a National Party, it 
should be implied, we think, that his Administration, if it 
were ever formed, should unite in it all that is steadiest and 
most sagacious in either the Conservative-Liberal or the 
Liberal-Conservative Party, but should dispense with all that 
is at all likely to excite distrust by superfluous violence or by 
any appearance of demagogic art. Such a Government as 
“A Liberal Member” suggests mzct include a considerable 
number of Conservatives, if it is to represent really the National 
Party at all. It must certainly include and give considerable 
prominence to Mr. Chamberlain, who has been a great pillar 
of the Unionist cause. But far greater confidence would, we 
believe, be placed in Mr. Chamberlain if he were not to be 
closely associated with Lord Randolph Churchill, than if he 








were, That astute and shifty Unionist has made himself 
conspicuous less as a Conservative than as a denouncer 
of Liberal statesmen, and especially as a personal assailant 
of Mr. Gladstone, against whom he published an election 
address in 1886 which scandalised every right-minded 
man. Mr, Chamberlain has entitled himself to the heartfelt 
gratitude of every true Unionist by his brilliant services to the 
Unionist cause; but it is certain that he would be much more 
attractive to Conservatives as Lord Hartington’s trusted 
colleague than as Lord Randolph Churchill’s trusted colleague ; 
indeed, if the sober feeling of the nation is to be expressed by 
such a Government as “A Liberal Member ” has sketched out, 
we hardly think that the Conservative elements of such a 
Government should include Lord Randolph Churchill at all. If 
the National Party are not to be eminently trustworthy, they 
had better leave things just as they are. Mr. Chamberlain 
alone would be guarantee enough for progressive action. We 
need such a guarantee; but we need also a guarantee against 
sensational surprises. And any Government in which Lord 
Randolph Churchill held a conspicuous place would be almost 
certain to give the country a sensational surprise of a character 
not likely to be pleasant. 

It will be said, perhaps, that the Conservatives are likely to 
put on the drag too often and too strongly, unless there be 
high in the counsels of the National Party, one of their own 
leaders who is committed to a progressive policy. Well, in the 
first place, even Radicals must make some sacrifice for a strong 
Unionist Government in such a crisis as the present. We 
cannot secure at one and the same stroke all the stamina, all 
the staying power, of a party which loves to hold by safe 
traditions, and all the reforming force of a party which 
loves to see each year better than the last. While the 
Union is in danger, we must make stability our great end, 
and it is clear that stability will not be promoted by giving a 
leading part to Lord Randolph Churchill. In the next place, 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain are themselves guarantees 
of progress quite potent enough for the masses of the Con- 
servative Party. Nor will this be the only one. The really 
potent guarantee for the progressiveness of the new National 
Party is the change effected by Mr. Gladstone in 1885. It is 
impossible for a party which grounds itself on the popular vote 
to remain in its essence unpopular. It will get no popular 
support if it does. It may and will ground its popularity 
much more on the love of the people for the old customs, than 
the party which founds its popular claims on the dislike of the 
people to the old restraints. But neither can the former party 
afford to stand by restraints which are felt to be galling, nor 
can the latter afford to advocate the throwing-off of restraints 
to which the great mass of the people are heartily attached. 
There is no need at all to secure the progressiveness 
of a National Party by relying on the influence of such 
a leader as Lord Randolph Churchill. What with the 
character of the constituencies, the firm Liberalism of 
Lord Hartington, and the ardent Radicalism of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, there would be security enough that no National 
Party of which these two statesmen were leaders, would stand 
still, And for the rest, we submit that Lord Salisbury is 2 
far safer Conservative ally than Lord Randolph, and has far 
more influence over the masses of his party. If a National 
Party is to be formed, we should say that it should 
be a Hartington-Salisbury Party rather than a Hartington- 
Churchill Party, though a Hartington-Salisbury Party in which 
Mr. Chamberlain would be entitled to a prominent place. 
Probably the whole discussion is as yet premature. But the 
moment when issues of this kind are first raised, is the 
moment when it is most useful to point out the error by which 
a new line of action, otherwise promising, would be most likely 
to be diverted into failure, or even into disaster. 








THE ANSWER TO SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN’S 
LETTER. 


IR GEORGE TREVELYAN appears to think, what some of 
our readers also appear to think, that there is a depraved 
disposition in the heart of some Liberals to desert to the Tory 
standard, though every instinct engendered by their historic past, 
and every motive which can control Liberals as Liberals in the 
present, should require them to close their ranks and make up 
the quarrel of last year. We entertain the heartiest respect for 
Sir George Trevelyan, and a still heartier reverence for his great 
leader. Tous it has been a pure sense of duty, of duty to 
the nation, duty to Liberal principles, duty to Ireland herself, 
which has compelled us to resist the proposals of last year; 
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but we cannot find in Sir George Trevelyan’s eloquent letter, 
or in any of the transactions to which it refers, the slightest evi- 
dence that the dangers which we discerned last year in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposals have been in any respect attenuated,—nay, that 
they have not been substantially, and even seriously increased, 
by the subsequent course which Mr. Gladstone has taken. It isa 
pitter disappointment to us to say this. But we do deliberately 
say that Mr. Gladstone’s apology for boycotting at Dr. Parker’s 
house in May, and since then his South Wales speeches, have 
made the danger of his policy in 1887 a great deal more serious 
than the danger of his policy in 1886. We are delighted 
indeed to know, and we take this parenthetical opportunity of 
correcting the error into which the Times’ report of the speech 
at Dr. Parker’s led us, that Mr. Gladstone never spoke of boycot- 
ting as “ the only perfect remedy” for Irish wrongs, but used the 
much more modest phrase “ the only available remedy.” Never- 
theless, when a great statesman has gone so far in admitting 
the root-principle of Irish Nationalism as to declare the policy 
of treating as moral lepers those who stand by the law 
as it exists, the best “ available” remedy for the short- 
comings of that law, we confess that we feel very little 
hope that, when urged on by his new allies, he will stop 
anywhere short of bringing about, so far as in him lies, the 
complete triumph of Irish Nationalism, and of all even of 
its most arrogant claims. Moreover, when in his Welsh 
speeches he encourages Wales and Scotland to develop the 
very same spirit of national localism which he takes as the 
rightful attitude of Ireland, it seems to us that, so far as 
his influence extends, the “ nation” has ceased to express any 
longer the people of the Three Kingdoms, and that Irish, 
Scotch, and Welsh localisms are to be fostered at the risk of 
the gravest possible injury to the unity and common action 
of the various races who dwell together in these realms. This 
is the fear which, and which alone, could have detached us 
from a leader whose loftiness of purpose we have so heartily 
recognised. Whether there has been in these islands a more 
profoundly Liberal journal than the Spectator, we do not 
know; but we do know that if there has, it has not been for 
want of loyalty to Liberal principles, but only for want of 
insight into the bearings of individual cases. Yet there 
is a point where patriotic feeling must take rank even of 
party feeling, and that point seems to us to have been reached 
when conspiracies to punish individuals for asserting their free- 
dom, are held to be even the only “available” remedy for the 
shortcomings of the law, and when the centrifugal forces of 
local restlessness are encouraged at the cost of national loyalty. 
It is with sore hearts that we say these things. But when a 
speaker whom we respect so much as Sir George Trevelyan, 
condemns broadly and mercilessly all Liberals who are not 
amply satisfied with Mr. Gladstone’s recent concessions, we are 
bound to say that not one of them seems to us to go half as 
far in removing the objections taken by Unionists to his policy 
of last year, as the new claims which he has put forward on 
behalf of the policy he advocates, go in aggravating those 
objections. 

What has Sir George Trevelyan to urge on the other side? 
He brings forward first Mr. Chamberlain’s admission that the 
Bills of last year are, in fact, abandoned. Well, that, no 
doubt, is true enough; but, as Mr. Chamberlain himself asks 
in his reply, are they abandoned in principle? It is ad- 
mitted, we suppose, that the Irish Members are still to 
remain at Westminster, and it is admitted that the British 
people are not to be taxed for the emancipation of Irish free- 
holders. But as to the former point, as Lord Hartington has 
shown, Mr. Gladstone’s position is more unsatisfactory than 
ever. He said at Swansea that this is a matter which con- 
cerns chiefly the people of Great Britain and the Imperial 
work of Parliament, and that it does not greatly concern 
Ireland, except so far as Ireland desires to influence the affairs 
of the Empire. What does that mean? It means exactly 
what Unionists are most concerned that it should not 
mean,—that the Parliament at Westminster, so far as it 
contains Irish representatives, is to be regarded as a 
Federal, not as an Irish Legislature. Well, that is the 
very principle against which the Unionists made their 
great protest. They said from the first that it would be 
better to let Ireland go altogether, than to let an Irish Legis- 
lature supersede the Legislature of the United Kingdom in its 
responsibility for doing justice in every part of that Kingdom. 
What we maintain is this, that so long as the Union in any 
sense continues, we are bound to take care that one section of 
the united people shall not oppress any other section of the 
united people, that one section of the English people shall not 








oppress any other section of the English people, that one section 
of the Scotch people shall not oppress any other section of the 
Scotch people, and that one section of the Irish people shall 
not oppress any other section of the Irish people. And that, 
as we understand Mr. Gladstone’s language concerning the 
Irish representation at Westminster, is exactly what he 
will not concede. He thinks it material only to the Imperial 
interests of Ireland, and not to her Irish interests, that Irish 
representatives should be included in the Legislature here. 
In other words, he does not mean the Legislature of the 
United Kingdom to overrule peremptorily every attempt of 
the local Legislature he desires to create, to do injustice to 
any section of the Irish people. On the second concession, 
the concession of the principle that British taxpayers are not 
to be taxed to emancipate Irish freeholders, we confess that 
we feel the reverse of enthusiastic. We never held that this 
was a gross injustice. If British rule has been so bad as even 
we think that it was till within fifty years at least, and if, even 
since it ceased to be bad, it has been so blind to the separate 
conditions of Irish life as it was till Mr. Gladstone him- 
self took up the subject in 1869, we cannot deny that we owe 
Treland some kind of reparation, and we do not see why it 
should not be paid in the form of money, if we could by 
that means buy out Ireland from any of the consequences 
of our own ignorance and neglect. The only concessions, 
therefore, which Sir George Trevelyan can plead as made 
by Mr. Gladstone, seem to us to be absolutely worthless for 
his purpose when he wishes to make out that the cause of the 
Unionists, as it was urged last year, is gained. To our minds, 
it is not only not gained, but the attitude of the Gladstonians 
now, in relation to the Parnellite Party, is far more threatening 
to the Unionist cause than it was a year ago. 

But then Sir George Trevelyan accuses the Unionists of 
gratuitously running down the Parnellites for grounds of 
quarrel which are five or six years old at least, and 
which ought to have been allowed to sleep, especially 
since the Tories showed themselves so willing in 1885 
to condone those grounds of quarrel. We reply that 
Sir George Trevelyan entirely ignores the ample and over- 
flowing evidence that since 1881 and 1882, the Parnellites 
have been acting year after year in open co-operation with 
many of those very enemies in America whose conspiracy 
caused the assassinations of 1882 and the dynamite outrages 
of the following years. The Philadelphia and Chicago Con- 
ventions have, as the published records show, proved that the 
violent party in America are holding back for a time only 
to strengthen Mr. Parnell’s hands here. If Mr. Parnell suc- 
ceeded in carrying Home-rule, they would immediately put 
on him the utmost pressure to “ break the last link” between 
Great Britain and Ireland. We deny altogether that the 
history of 1881 and 1882 is severed by any chasm from the 
history of 1887. There is the plainest proof that the 
Parnellites have never disowned their violent allies, that 
they do all in their power to retain their confidence, and 
that, if once the milder agitation ripened into success, the 
criminal agitation would resume its influence over the poli- 
ticians here. Has not Mr. Redmond in the present Session 
acknowledged in Parliament that he assured the last Convention 
of Irish-Americans that the Irish Party deem it their duty to 
make the British government in Ireland impossible? And is an 
acknowledgment of that kind likely to be interpreted in its 
narrowest sense, if Home-rule should ever be conceded? Sir 
George Trevelyan, in his zeal for healing the feud in the 
Liberal Party, wilfully shuts his eyes to the depth and strength 
and mass of the disloyalty which pervades that Irish Parlia- 
mentary party for which in these latter days he has found it 
his rather strange duty to plead. As for the willingness of the 
Tory leaders in 1885 to condone what they now again insist 
on, we entirely admit it; but we deny that the Tory Irish 
policy of 1885 ever had the support of the rank and file of 
the Conservative Party. The Tory leaders, in returning to a 
better mind, have been guided by the higher instincts of their 
own followers. 

We say with the deepest conviction that, so far from seeing 
any tendency in the Gladstonians of to-day to say to 
Mr. Parnell and his friends, “Thus far shall you go, but no 
farther ; the moment you ask anything which seriously endangers 
the Union with Great Britain, we shall be at open war with 
you,” everything that has happened within the last year 
appears to prove that more and more is Mr. Parnell allowed to 
dictate the terms on which alone he will act with the Glad- 
stonians. And thus we have the sorrowful spectacle of a great 
Liberal Party dragged at the heels of a triumphant Irish 
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faction, to whom they never venture to administer a manly 
rebuke, even when the Parnellites strike at the roots of all 
property, as they did in initiating the “‘ Plan of Campaign,” or 
when they accept large pecuniary aid from the very persons 
who have long been, and who remain, the avowed partisans of 
dynamite and assassination. 





THE PROBABLE FAILURE OF THE ANGLO-TURKISH 
CONVENTION. 
T would almost seem as if Providence intended the 
English to continue occupying Egypt. From the moment 
we entered the country in 1882, we have been making sincere 
efforts to get out of it, and hitherto they have all been foiled. 
Under Mr. Gladstone’s Government, orders were actually issued 
for the evacuation, and were rendered nugatory by an advance 
of the Mahdi which, as events showed, would have ended in 
the subjugation of Egypt by the Soudanese, whose magnificent 
courage in battle taxed, and nearly over-taxed, the endurance 
of the British soldier. Under Lord Salisbury’s Government, 
a Convention with Turkey was arranged which, whatever 
its other results, would have ensured the departure of 
the British Army within five years; and it either has been, 
or in all human probability will be, arrested at the 
moment of signature by the jealousy of France. The 
Republican Government, which of all French Governments 
of late years has been most hostile to Great Britain, and 
has shown its hostility in Indo-China, in the Pacific, and in 
Bgypt, finding itself supported by Russia, which is irritated by 
British sympathies in regard to Bulgaria, has ventured to use 
language at Constantinople which in other days would have 
been a prelude to war. We gather from Sir J. Fergusson’s 
reply on Monday night, that whether the Note said 
to have been addressed to the Porte by the French 
Ambassador is authentic or not, he is not prepared to deny 
that representations akin to those embodied in that document 
have been laid before the Turkish Government. 1n other 
words, the French and Russian agents have informed the 
Sultan that they will not recognise the Convention, that if 
he refuses to ratify it, they will protect him from all conse- 
quences, but that if he keeps his word, they will take active 
steps to safeguard their own interests, especially in Syria and 
Armenia. That means, in plain English, that the Russian 
Government will demand instant payment of the war 
indemnity, or occupy a further portion of Armenia as 
a “material guarantee” for the money, and that the 
French will make a demonstration against Syria,—perhaps 
occupy that province, as Napoleon III. did in 1860. It is 
even asserted that the garrison of Erzeroum has been greatly 
strengthened, and that a strong French squadron is on its way 
to Syria,—both statements probably mere reports. Naturally, 
the Sultan is alarmed by threats so serious, which may be 
sincere—for Germany would not interfere either in Armenia 
er Syria—and which, if sincere, could certainly be carried 
out. Nobody could stop Russia and France acting together 
in Asia except England, and England could not stop 
them without plunging into a great war for which she 
is, mentally at all events, entirely unprepared. So well 
is this understood, that we incline to believe the report 
that the Sultan, if he decides to refuse the Convention, 
will do it by demanding a definite renewal of Lord Beacons- 
field’s guarantee ; and on receiving an evasive reply, will make 
that his excuse for a retrograde step which it must, for more 
reasons than one, be most annoying to him to make. He 
thought he had gained a great advantage to his position as 
Khalif; he thought he should get some money; and to 
surrender both hopes at the moment of realisation must be 
intolerably disagreeable. Nevertheless, he may yield, and the 
Convention may fall through. 

It is this guarantee which is the crux of the affair, and 
which will, we imagine, compel us to reassume our burden in 
Egypt. There is, that we can see, no other way out of it. The 
Sultan cannot and will not sign the Convention unless we 
promise to safeguard him from the consequences, and that 
promise it will be most difficult, if not impossible, for the 
British Government to give. We do not believe in the power- 
lessness of this country, holding, as M. Frere Orban said 
in Belgium a few days ago, that “ England is always 
strong enough to do what she wishes to do;” but then, 
does England wish to wage war in defence either of this Con- 
vention or of Turkey? We do not believe it. Nobody cares 
much about the Convention, or desires an exclusive liability to 
be requested to defend Egypt, or understands with any clear- 
ness why, if Europe does not demand our departure, we cannot 


wait in Oairo until circumstances are more propitious, or the 
nation has arrived at a more resolute decision. The notion of 
fighting France for such a right as that conferred by the Con. 
vention would be most unpopular, as would also, though in 
a less degree, be that of fighting Russia. Wars are serious 
events at present, and a great war for so inadequate a stake ag 
Sir H. D. Wolff's adroit but most unsatisfactory agreement 
would irritate every man of sense within the Kingdom. A war 
to enable us to retreat from the Nile!—that is too absurd. On 
the other hand, a war, or a guarantee leading to war, for the 
protection of Turkey, would break parties in this country into 
little pieces. Mr. Gladstone would leap at a chance which he 
could most conscientiously use; his speeches would blaze with 
perfectly truthful denunciations of Turkey, and in a fortnight 
Parliament would be hopelessly out of hand, and the compli- 
cations so great that even a dissolution would offer no hope 
of remedy. The Liberals would be furious, and the Unionist 
Liberals could not support such a policy; it may be doubted 
if they could even tolerate it. If they did, it would be with 
no heart, and no real faith in the cause, and the Disunionists 
would be suddenly and strongly reinforced by the men who 
think war without adequate reason an intolerable offence. Itis 
most improbable, nearly impossible, that Lord Salisbury would 
allow such a situation to arise; and if he would not, there can 
be but one alternative. He must drop the Convention and 
remain in Egypt, stating clearly and unmistakably that Eng- 
land will wait, that she has endeavoured most strenuously 
to fulfil her pledges about evacuation, and even to read 
them in the sense desired by her rivals; but that the 
jealousies of the Powers have defeated her good intentions, 
and that she must therefore stay on. That may be an 
inconvenient course, especially to the War Department; but 
it is not a dangerous one, for it would be supported by the 
undivided force of the people. Englishmen, to speak plainly, 
are not prepared to fight for a very feeble Convention which 
they do not half approve, or for the maintenance of Ottoman 
dominion which they regard as an evil ; but they are prepared 
to run any risks, those of war included, rather than accept direct 
dictation as to the evacuation of Egypt. They went there, with 
the consent of the Powers, to perform a mission; and unless 
undivided Europe orders them out, they will stay there until 
either their mission has been performed or Europe has sanctioned 
some acceptable, or, at all events, workable compromise. They 
have every reason to avoid war just now, but they will accept 
war rather than a humiliation which would for a generation to 
come destroy all their influence for good, if not their own 
security. That, however, is no proof that they would accept 
war either for Turkey or the Convention. 

It is, of course, hinted everywhere that France and Russia 
would be baffled if England entered into the alliance of Central 
Europe, and no doubt that is correct. That alliance, with our 
help, would be irresistible, and we could at that price obtain 
afree hand over a great part of the world. But then, where is 
the motive, at present at all events, for paying so enormous a 
price as would be involved in the obligation to take a previously 
decided part in the expected Continental war? We are not more 
afraid of Russia than we have been ever since 1842. We have 
no more quarrel with France than we have had ever since 1815. 
To bind ourselves to fight France if she attempts to regain her 
provinces—for that is what the alliance of Central Europe 
really means—would be utterly unjust, and would involve the 
permanent hatred of the only country whose attitude towards us 
is of vital importance. Talk about danger from Ireland! France 
is four times as near, has fifty times the Irish resources, and 
directs the only Fleet which experts believe to be little inferior 
to our own. We may have more cause to dread Russia; but 
even as against Russia we had better fight our own quarrels, and 
not bind ourselves to consider that in resisting St. Petersburg, 
Vienna must be always in the right. The proposal is too large 
for the circumstances, more especially as we have the alterna- 
tive of falling back to our original, or rather our existing 
position. It is nonsense to say we shall be disgraced by the 
failure of the Convention. It was not proposed in our interest 
alone, but that of Europe; it entailed on us an indefinite 
obligation ; and if a part of Europe does not like it, we can 
give it up with a bow, and sit still till our opponents regret 
their folly. 





THE FRENCH CHAMBER AND THE SEMINARISTS. 


OTHING could be more significant of the attitude of the 
Liberal Party in France towards the Church, and, in- 





deed, towards religion in general, than the vote of Saturday, 
June 25th, upon the ecclesiastical clause of the Military 
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Bill. We are always being told that the dislike of the 
majority of French Liberals to the Church is exaggerated, 
that the Chamber is more irreligious than the electors, 
and that whenever the Church is sufficiently in earnest 
to instruct the people as to the question in hand, the 
Chamber will find an excuse for giving way. We have 
never seen in the last twenty years any full justification of 
that theory, unless it be the result of the last Election, when 
the gains of the Right were due at least as much to annoyance 
at the Tonquin affair, and at the financial extravagance, as to 
any Catholic reaction. The facts show that the French Liberal 
elector is a bitter anti-clerical. The control of French electors 
over French Deputies is notoriously so direct as to embarrass 
all departments in the distribution of patronage ; yet every Bill 
against the Church is sure to pass, and those who pass it sure 
to retain their seats. There is known to be a majority at this 
moment in the Chamber in favour of the separation of Church 
and State,—a majority not influenced, as in England, by 
religions or social feeling, but actuated by the hope that a 
Church which must live on subscriptions will be starved out 
by the people. There is plenty of religious feeling left in 
France, for, not to mention that two hundred districts 
send up candidates inclined to that side, a large section 
of the minority in every circumscription is presumably 
friendly to the Church; but nevertheless, in two-thirds 
of all electoral districts, a majority exceeding half—for under 
the system of the second ballot, no majority can be less,— 
must, if their representatives can be trusted, be bitterly 
hostile to the Catholic system. Take the vote of Saturday asa 
test. The Church as a corporation was notoriously opposed 
to the Government proposal, and this on moral and religious 
as well as disciplinary grounds. The whole clerical order 
exerted itself to continue the exemption of the seminarists 
from the conscription. Every village in France must have 
been well aware of the official proposal, of its object, and of 
the apprehension it excited in the Church. It had been dis- 
cussed for months, and like every question connected with 
the conscription, discussed with much of the eagerness evoked 
by personal interests. The gain to the peasantry and artisans 
from the abolition of the exemption was almost nil, for the 
priesthood in France springs from among themselves, and 
their children, and not the children of the rich, were bene- 
fited by the privilege. There could, therefore, be no social 
jealousy at work, while social feeling must have inclined 
the majority to desire that the instructors and confessors 
of their wives and daughters should be men trained in 
the convent rather than the barrack. Yet, so bitter 
is anti-clerical feeling, that when the question finally came on, 
the Deputies voted for sending the seminarists to the barrack 
by 373 to 173, more than two to one, every Republican of 
every shade of opinion apparently voting on the same side, all 
the members of the Government, and almost all the well-known 
men in France. Further, as if to place the motive of the 
vote beyond question, the Right suggested a compromise 
which would have left the divinity-students soldiers, yet have 
exempted them from that obligation to shed blood which is 
one of the many Catholic objections to a barrack-life for men 
devoted to the priestly calling. Bishop Freppel proposed that 
all seminarists should be attached to the ambulance depart- 
ment, a compromise which finds favour even in rigid Germany, 
and this was rejected by a majority of 347 to 200. What 
possible explanation of that last vote can there be, except a 
desire to humiliate and, as it is believed, to injure the priestly 
caste ? 

We know it is urged that the vote of Saturday was not due 
to anti-clerical feeling, but only to that passion for equality 
which is now amania with the French elector; but, as it happens, 
that idea can be disproved. The Chamber, after sending all 
intending priests to the barracks for three years in the name of 
equality, admitted one grand exception to their own principle, 
and created a new, sacred, and privileged order, exempt even 
from that “first of social duties,” as M. Rouvier called it, 
“the payment of the blood-tax.” It was proposed that study 
in the Ecole Normale, which is practically the great scientific 
school of France, should be held to be equivalent to military 
duty. The effect of this rule will be not only to protect all 
scholars in that vast establishment, but to drive into it all 
who choose a professional life, and, in fact, all students not 
devoted either to theology or classics, It will, in fact, within 
a few years make of the Ecole Normale the one Scientific Uni- 
versity, through which almost every cultivated man in France 
will pass, with no thought of devoting himself to an educational 
career, The children of the Deputies, for example, will all 








be sent to the Ecole Normale to escape military service, and 
in thousands of families the scientific education will, under 
compulsion of the military laws, supersede all others. That 
is precisely what the Liberals desire, They want to substitute 
Professors for priests, and in order to do it, are willing to secure 
to scientific students even those “degrading exemptions,” 
those “ privileges of an aristocracy,” that “right to refuse 
one’s duty to one’s country,” which in the case of the students 
of theology they had just denounced. Equality is sacred 
for all but Professors; science is above even Republican 
justice. This proposal, like the previous one, will be known 
in every village, for the schoolmaster is in every commune, 
and in every commune will boast to the peasants of his 
triumph ; yet it was carried by a majority of 273 to240. The 
Deputies understand well what their constituents think, and 
know that in placing science above religion, even to the extent 
of restoring inequality in favour of scientific students, they 
have the majority on their side. A savant is of use to the 
community, but a priest cannot be,—that is the new evangel 
accepted by the Liberals of France. In other words, it is use- 
less for man to seek any but material ends, to study any 
problems not susceptible of an absolute solution, or to teach 
any law which man has not made, and therefore cannot alter. 

It is a most sinister vote for the future of France, and we 
say so without sharing in the least the apprehensions of the 
French Clerical Party. Roman Catholics, when sincere, are the 
most convinced of mankind; but they exhibit everywhere a 
dread of the result of purely secular changes which is to us 
unintelligible. They were frightened to death by the 
abolition of the Temporal Power, which on their theory could 
produce no injurious results to their Church ; they talked, in 
Germany, timid nonsense about the effect of University training 
on their priesthood; and they exaggerate to a degree almost in- 
consistent with faith, the effect of secular education in making 
Catholics sceptical or perverse. Voltaireand About and Renan 
all alike came out of the seminary; the most Catholic of 
Frenchmen, M. de Mun, is a soldier, as also was Loyola; 
and as the history of all Churches shows, the battle-field is not 
the place where a religious vocation is destroyed. If 
Catholicism continues to exist in France, there will be plenty 
of priests, as there are in Rhenish Prussia, and the Church 
will soon learn how best to segregate its devotees in the 
barracks. They will not suffer much, for instance, from 
contact with Breton regiments. It is the distinctly 
Pagan spirit of the French elector, his disposition to 
regard all that is religious as necessarily foolish or bad, 
which alarms us, and not his inclination to subject the priest- 
hood to the law. He seems to us inclined not only to reject 
Christianity, of itself a retrograde step in civilisation, but to 
excommunicate religion, to declare that the study of the 
Whence and Whither is a waste of energy and thought. There 
can be but two results of that tendency, should it ever prevail 
and cover the whole field. The one is a burst of superstition, 
man refusing to ignore his first intellectual interest, and the 
consequent rise of some new creed, sure to be worse than the 
old one; and the other is the slow degradation of the mind 
down to the Chinese level. No man on earth is more in- 
dustrious than the Chinaman, more deft in the use of his 
hands, more disposed to value and excel in all that he under- 
stands by Art; but nevertheless, if it were possible to conceive 
of a race in which souls had never been developed, which lack 
from birth to death the differentiating somewhat that dis- 
tinguishes men from animals, the Chinese would be the race. 
The French people, with religion really dead in them, will be 
the most money-seeking, the most cruel, the most profligate, 
and the most dangerous nation on the face of the globe 
Fortunately, we are far from the end yet. 





DISPENSING WITH DEBATE. 


HE action of the Parnellites and their Radical allies in the 
debate upon the Report of the Crimes Bill has beén 
marked by great want of tact. They produced only one great 
amendment—Mr. Morley’s limiting the term of the Act to three 
years—they hardly defended that amendment with a vigour 
equal to its importance, and they did not, we think, perceive 
the interpretation which the rough English judgment would 
place upon their proposal, The electors know perfectly well 
that any Act can be repealed, and they therefore con- 
sider that every Act is temporary, and imagine that in 
proposing to limit this Act to three years, the Oppositioa 
admitted that it might just at present be required. The 
Opposition intended, of course, no admission of the kind; 
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but the British public looks at affairs in a somewhat 
brutal way, and decided that an Act which its opponents 
were willing to tolerate for three years could not be quite so 
wicked after all. One would not suspend the Commandments, 
or punish swearing with death, even for three days. The 
amendment brought down the opposition to the Act to an 
argument of political expediency, and the Opposition have 
all through tried to prove that its provisions were in se im- 
moral, or at least unconstitutionally tyrannical. That discussion 
therefore, which should have had a’great effect, fell dead ; and 
those which followed it have been equally unfruitful. The 
idea at the bottom of the form of obstruction pursued, has 
been to compel the majority to pass the Bill as a despotic 
rather than a thoroughly discussed measure. A multitude of 
foolish or irrelevant amendments were brought forward in 
order to prevent beneficial discussion, and thus enable 
Liberals to say that the Crimes Act was forced upon a 
House deprived of its freedom of debate. That was 
rather a tricky than a wise policy. Those of the public 
who read debates know perfectly well that the clauses could 
have been discussed in the time allowed; and those who do 
not, do not care whether they were discussed or not. The latter 
confide in Parliament; and though they would be furious if 
they thought that an Act was in force which Parliament had 
not accepted, they do not go behind the votes to analyse the 
debate. The most important social Act of our time, the Act 
which completely revolutionised the position of married women 
in respect to property, never was “ discussed ” in the Commons 
at all; and we have not heard that it has therefore been 
found wanting in moral authority or general acceptance. The 
people see that the Crimes Bill was proposed in the usual way, 
that it was discussed at more than the usual length, and that 
it might have been amended if the Opposition had chosen ; and 
they will be content. Ifthe Bill should be found hereafter 
to contain any blunder, there may be some feeling; but the 
Law Lords, to whose discretion it will shortly be referred, 
ought to be able, if they deserve their great position in the 
State, to prevent anything of that kind. Many of the Peers, 
too, understand Ireland perfectly well, and any amendments 
they may carry in the popular sense are nearly certain of 
acceptance with the Government. As to the dramatic little 
device of walking out without voting, that will be considered a 
mere ebullition of petulance. The people are accustomed to 
that in every public meeting and municipal debate, and in- 
variably regard it as a display of temper, to be respected, 
perhaps, on account of its motive, but of no practical im- 
portance: Members decline to vote every day; and that 
customary refusal is not made sublime by adding a little fuss. 

We would ask the Radicals when they are discussing their 
tactics among themselves, to consider this question. That 
Geliberation, careful and even protracted deliberation, is of the 
essence of Parliamentary government, is not doubted by the 
thoughtful, or by those statesmen who desire to see legislation at 
once popular and continuous, They know that a measure which 
it takes seven years to pass is often, because of those seven years, 
more effective, more of a foundation for progressive develop- 
ment, than a measure swept through Parliament with a rush. 
But are the Radicals quite sure that this is the conviction 
of the democracy to which they appeal? We confess we 
doubt it. One of the strangest and most significant facts in 
our history is that the Commons obtained and kept the ulti- 
mate sovereignty for a hundred years without ever publishing 
a debate, and that during that time an extremely fierce and 
restless populace never made out of that fact a grievance. Yet, 
in the absence of publication, the question of sufficient dis- 
cussion had to be taken for granted. American newspapers 
hardly report debates in Congress, and the French Chambers 
often act with a rapidity to which the democracy raise 
no objection. It is not three months, for instance, since 
the advanced party praised the Chamber for its “ dignity ” 
in voting a heavy increase to military expenditure in unbroken 
and most dramatic silence. We fancy the democracy under- 
rates rather than overrates the advantages of deliberation ; 
that, except on some social questions like the Miners’ Bill, 
it is too careless of details; and that, consequently, all 
schemes for influencing it by impeding, or spoiling, or 
avoiding debate, or by staying away from the House, or by 
limiting protest to shouts which are practically mere oaths, 
will ignominiously fail. We may be wrong, but we should 
say, judging from all modern experience, that the fault 
of democracy was a longing for action in preference to 
reflection ; and that those who obstruct or prevent deliberation 
fail to comprehend a weakness of the people, as well as affront 


its intelligence. They would do much better, from their own 
point of view, to argue gravely and well, or to use the eloquence 
at their disposal, instead of either irritating popular im. 
patience by obstruction, or pandering to it by a sulky refusal 
to discuss. May we add, for it is germane to the matter, that, 
as a matter of tactics, a little less talk about “ tyranny” and 
“liberty” would be advisable? “Tyranny” and “Jiberty” were 
excellent cries while a Sovereign ruled, or an oligarchical caste, 
or even a select body of electors ; but when everybody has a vote, 
or may have, they fall a little dead. Very few people are good 
enough or intelligent enough to think they have too much 
power. Of course, as a sincere argument, an allegation of 
tyranny is as good as ever, or better, for there is no tyranny 
so dangerous as that of a majority may become; but as a mere 
ery intended only to catch votes, it has lost much, if not all, 
of its old power. The Radicals will find, if they reflect and 
watch, that they are using weapons of lath. 





CARDINAL MANNING AND MONSIGNOR PERSICO. 


HATEVER else Monsignor Persico’s mission to Ireland 

may do, it has greatly excited the Archhishops of 
Dublin and Westminster. Archbishop Walsh is particularly 
displeased at being suspected of a wish to keep Monsignor 
Persico at a distance. So far is he from feeling any such 
desire, that he regards the despatch of a special envoy to 
Ireland at this moment as a new proof of the Pope’s affection 
for his Irish children. It is ridiculous to suppose that a 
Catholic Archbishop can wish to lessen the number of these 
testimonies. The more there are of them. the better he 
must be pleased. Cardinal Manning is so angry with 
the Times, that he has hardly room in his letter for 
any direct reference to Monsignor Persico. He has been 
called by implication a Separatist, and what is even 
worse, Archbishop Walsh has been called by implication 
a Separatist. While such an insult as this is still fresh in the 
Cardinal’s recollection, he can have no thought to spare for 
Monsignor Persico. It is really time that controversialists 
should either put up with the dyslogistic names by which it 
pleases each side to denominate its opponents, or agree upon 
some colourless names which shall be accepted by both 
parties. We have never imputed to Home-rulers a wish for 
Separation, and have never, we believe, called them “ Separa- 
tists ;” but should not they in their turn give up calling us 
**Coercionists?” Or, if this is too great a sacrifice to ask of 
them, we should have no objection that “Separatist” and 
“ Coercionist ” should continue in use, it being understood that 
“ Separatist ” simply describes what Unionists believe must be 
the outcome of Home-rule, and that “ Coercionist ” simply de- 
scribes what Home-rulers believe will be the operation of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill. We only protest against a 
one-sided measure which would allow the supporters of the 
Crimes Bill to be called ‘ Coercionists,” while not allowing 
the supporters of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill to be called 
** Separatists.” That Cardinal Manning thinks that the con- 
cession of Home-rule will be equivalent to the separation 
of Ireland from England, we do not believe for a moment. 
Such a result would be too inimical to the interests 
of the Roman Church in Great Britain for him to desire 
it even internally. But that the settlement of the Irish 
Question on the terms which would approve themselves 
to Cardinal Manning would bring about the separation 
of Ireland from England, we have as little doubt as it is pos- 
sible to have of an event which is still future. In this sense, 
therefore, we hold that Cardinal Manning might be termed a 
“Separatist,” and this is all that we should mean if we so 
termed him. Whether he will be content to use “ Coercionist ” 
of us with a similar qualification, we do not know. 

Without anticipating any very striking results from Mon- 
signor Persico’s visit to Ireland, we are very glad that he is 
going there. Even thase who have no opinion upon the merits 
of the Irish agrarian difficulty may still be of opinion that the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland has associated herself too 
closely with the political question of the moment. It is not 
convenient for a Church that claims to be universal, to identify 
itself with a particular section of its spiritual subjects. Among 
the things which make it hard for a rich man to enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, the hostility of his parish priest 
ought not to be included. Landlords and tenants are equally 
the children of the Church, and they have an equal claim 
to the paternal care of Leo XIII. Now, among the 
ways in which this paternal care shows itself must be 








included the extension of a moral protection to the in- 
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dividual exercise of the rights of ownership. As things go 
now, @ landlord might almost as well break all the command- 
ments in his own person as object to a breach of the Eighth 
jn the person of a tenant. He cannot vindicate his title to 
his land if it has to be done at the cost of an eviction. It is 
conceivable, of course, that a claim of this kind may be so 
morally bad, that the Church has no choice but to denounce 
it. But even Archbishop Walsh must admit that that is not 
a conclusion at which the Pope can arrive off-hand or without 
careful inquiry. A land system is not the creation of a day 
or @ year, and the greater its antiquity, the more entire is the 
dissociation of those now interested in it from any flaw that may 
be detected in the original title. Even if the view which the 
Catholic clergy take of the landlord’s position be true histori- 
cally, it is not for that simple reason true morally. The Irish land 
system may be bad without those who benefit by it—or, rather, 
who would benefit by it if it were in working order—being 
bad also. The inclination of the Irish Catholic clergy is to 
ignore this distinction. They argue that because the law 
gives the tenant a smaller, and the landlord a larger, 
interest in the holding than is economically wise, the man who 
enjoys the larger share must be in unlawful possession of it. 
An Italian Bishop of vast Indian experience will be likely to 
take a different, more fair, more comprehensive, and therefore 
amore just view than this. He will remind the Irish clergy 
that wherever a system has been a long time in existence, 
a variety of considerations come into play with regard to it 
which in law are called “ vested interests,” and in morals, 
though they have no equivalent name, are quite as sacred in 
the eyes of the Church as vested interests are in the eyes of a 
politician. He will tell them that though they may work as 
hard as they like to get tenants turned into landlords, they 
have no business to encourage tenants in keeping back 
from their landlord what the law gives him, In this 
way, without in the least mixing himself up with the 
political agitation of the moment, Monsignor Persico may 
almost insensibly detach the Irish Roman Catholic clergy 
from such enterprises as the “ Plan of Campaign.” They 
will still be a Nationalist clergy; they will still be a 
clergy all whose sympathies are with the tenant class. But 
they will no longer give their blessing to all the methods that 
class may employ for the attainment of the end, and in this 
way they will help by degrees to restore to Irish popular 
opinion the rudimentary feeling that there is a distinction 
between means, that though all things may be expedient, all 
things are not lawful, This is not much, it may be said, to 
gain from a Papal mission to Ireland; and if any one 
has looked for a startling transformation-scene, in which 
Monsignor Persico will appear reconciling the English Govern- 
ment and the Irish people, and invoking the Apostolic 
benediction over their joined hands, he will certainly be dis- 
appointed. But then, the expectation itself was a wild one. 
A people cannot be raised to an inconvenient level of uncon- 
genial morality in a day; and in the borderland of politics 
and political ethics, even an infallible Chureh—if it would be 
listened to—has to use soft words and to speak with bated 
breath. In Ireland, of all countries, it is not wise to despise 
the dawning of a day of small things. 








THE VICTORIAN AGE IN LITERATURE. 
E ventured to remark last week, in noticing a speech 
made at the Mansion House by the editor of the 
Quarterly Review, that we should not expect our own Victorian 
age to hold its place eventually in Literature on a level with the 
Georgian age which preceded it. The great difference between 
the two we take to be this,—that while the Georgian age was 
great not only in the calmness, clearness, and confidence of its 
vision of the scenery of human life, but also in the originality 
and fervour of the revolutionary energy with which new paths 
of literature were struck out, the Victorian age, hitherto at least, 
has been one much more marked by restlessness and transitional 
modes of feeling and thought than by either the self-confidence 
and comprehensiveness of the earlier Georgian age, or the eager 
and vivid originality ‘of its last five-and-twenty years. The 
Georgian age was the age of Gibbon and Burke, of Sheridan and 
Canning, of Cowper and Burns, of Walter Scott and Jane 
Austen, and, again, of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats. In other words, it included both a period of 


undisturbed thought when an imagination such as Gibbon’s 
could feed itself on certain conventional prejudices, and range 
freely over the great field of history, sifting carefully the facts 





that would best fill up that magnificent and heavily gilded 
framework of history which he had formed for himself,—and 
also a period of vehement emotion in which the imagination 
was thrown back upon the romance of the past, like Scott’s, 
or on solitary communion with Nature, like Wordsworth’s, or 
feasted itself on visionary beauty, like that of Coleridge or 
Keats,—or, on the other hand, when it sought either at once to 
multiply and confound the moral paradoxes of the world, like 
Byron’s, or took refuge in the exquisite lyrical wail of 
Shelley’s thin and eager desolation. The Georgian era, then, was 
rich by combining genius which sought its inspiration in a fixed 
and traditional view of human life and human society, with genius 
which might be called genius of revolt, but which nevertheless had 
not got to the point of hesitating between two opinions, and trying 
to steer its way through genuinely unsettled convictions. Either 
in Cowper or Burns, either in Gibbon or Burke, either in Scott 
or Jane Austen, you find a mind whose basis of thought and 
vision of the social system are taken for granted. And either in 
Byron or Shelley, on the other hand, you find the poetry of 
different kinds of revolt based on the assumption that the 
existing state of society is radically evil. Thus, the Georgian 
era combines the stateliest literature of a settled age, with the 
most vigorous literature of an age of revolt. 


It is very different with our own. The Victorian age has been 
a restless age in all its phases, an age of investigation and 
innovation without full confidence either in its assump- 
tions or its doubts. Its greatest and most characteristic 
literary effort, its greatest effort at imaginative history, 
and perhaps also at historical imagination, Carlyle’s “ French 
Revolution,” was an attempt to reveal the moral forces which 
make political and social life unstable, to indicate the fiery 
crater on the hot crust of which nations live, and, of course, like 
all such first efforts of restless imagination, it exaggerated the 
instability it depicted, and perhaps did something at once to 
increase the danger by stimulating revolutionary agencies, and 
to give a salutary warning to those who had it in their power 
to postpone and attenuate that danger. Macaulay’s genius, 
great as it is, seems to belong rather to the type of the Georgian 
era in which Macaulay grew up, than to that of the Victorian 
era in which he wrote; and of all our other historical writers, it 
may surely be said that, so far as they are really great, they are 
rather scientific and tentative, like Sir Henry Maine and Mr. 
Freeman, searching out the origin of a few of our institutions 
in the past, than restorers, like Gibbon, who strive to give a 
connected and vivid picture of any considerable section of the 
world’s life. Carlyle’s great effort to help us to conceive what a 
people’s heart is like, and to give us a transcendental study of 
the most exciting episode in modern history, seems to us to be 
as characteristic of the Victorian age, as Gibbon’s ‘‘ History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” was of the 
Georgian age. It is characteristic chiefly because it reveals 
without at all adequately explaining the sources of our unrest, 
because, most of all the writings of the age, it makes us feel 
our ignorance and impotence, and the difficulty, not to say the 
impossibility, of removing them. What Carlyle has done by a 
singular mixture of industrious research and imaginative vision, 
writers like Mr. Freeman and Sir Henry Maine have done in a 
very different fashion by the application of a comparative 
scientific method to a sifting of facts as industrious as Carlyle’s 
and of far wider range. In any case, the most characteristic 
work of the Victorian age has been of a tentative and un- 
settling kind, showing us how little historical precedents con- 
form themselves to ethical principles, and how easy it is for 
democratic passion to outgrow the command wielded over human 
habits by historical precedent, especially when the rulers who 
rule by virtue of precedent, have ignored the claims of the larger 
human sympathies. It tells us plainly how near we are to 
moral chaos when ancient custom pulls one way and human 
sympathies the other. 


And if we pass from history to biography and philosophy, do 
we not find the same contrast? Compare Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, or Southey’s Life of Cowper, or the same writer’s Life 
of Wesley, with Stanley’s Life of Arnold, or Colonel Maurice’s 
Life of his father, F. D. Maurice, or Froude’s Life of Carlyle, or 
Cardinal Newman’s account of his own career, and how strange 
is the contrast between lives led either on fixed and tranquil 
assumptions, or (like Wesley’s) on new principles carried as it were 
by escalade in one passionate burst of feeling, and never after- 
wards modified or doubted, and those of the new era, which are fall 
of questionings and of adjustments of hypothesis to fact, or of fact 
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to hypothesis, from their opening to their close. When we come to 
the Victorian age, we come to lives thirsting for new principles 
and hardly able to master them,—like Arnold seeking to 
identify Church and State; or Maurice seeking to magnify 
the charity and piety of all the Churches to the dimensions 
of his own illimitable love and reverence; or Carlyle raving at 
the world, partly for not finding everything miraculous, and 
partly for finding any special episode more miraculous than any 
other; or Cardinal Newman surveying all the creeds and all the 
Churches with his piercing and penetrating eye, and finally 
selecting that which had in it the highest genealogical descent 
and the grandest historical career. And if this is so with our 
biography, it is still more so with our philosophy. In Charles 
Darwin, Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, and James Mar- 
tineau, we have the most characteristic types of English 
philosophy in the Victorian age. In all of them we have the 
same great desire to find some new hypothesis on which 
philosophy can be reconstructed, but only in the first of them 
any clear sense of triumphant success, and that only because 
Darwin’s field of research, rich as it was, was so strictly limited 
that it could not be called the field of philosophy in the larger 
sense. In all the others we have either a philosophy of experience 
yearning after a transcendental flight, as Mill did in his 
“Essays on Religion,’ and Spencer in his “ Universal 
Postulate;” or an @ priori philosophy endeavouring to assimilate 
the more knotty elements of experience, as Dr. Martineau does 
in that remarkable study of the source of moral obligation con- 
tained in his “Types of Ethical Theory.”’ In none of these great 
thinkers, Darwin excepted, do you see that they have arrived 
satisfactorily at anything like the new point of departure for 
which they were seeking. And in Darwin it is the very limited 
field of his inquiry which alone secures to him the sense of pro- 
visional satisfaction. He discovered, no doubt, a great principle 
by which to account for the shading-off of one species into 
another; but the philosophy which explains shades of difference 
is only philosophy in the narrowest sense. 

Naturally enough, this condition of thought has reflected 
itself in our lighter literature, and has not, on the whole, been 
favourable to our Art. Compare Dickens, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot with Sir Walter Scott and Jane Austen, and you 
gee at once how the restlessness of the age has affected the art 
even of its greatest genius. Dickens was perhaps hardly 
educated in a world where he could feel the pressure of the moral 
atmosphere. To him the new age expressed itself rather as a 
democratic stimulus than as an intellectual unrest. Yet it 
tnjured his greatest faculty of all, his inexhaustible humour, by 
inspiring him with a constant desire to reform what he hardly 
understood, to revile the legal machinery of the day, to reform 
the Poor-Law, to assail cut-and-dried systems of education, and 
so forth. Indeed, we should describe him as the most wonderful 
of humourists inoculated by an epidemic philanthropy which 
weakened and distracted him. Thackeray’s genius was of a 
much more intellectual order; but it was penetrated with that 
deep unrest, that doubt of human nature, that sense of the 
inscrutability of the divine order, that mingled passion of pity 
and of disdain, which made him talk of all his characters 
as “ puppets,” and made him too often think of human nature 
as the great puppet of all. George Eliot’s earlier art was 
less injured than Thackeray’s by the great unrest of the 
age, for her nature was less passionate, and her studies of 
human character were, originally at least, as just as they were 
humorous. But as the great travail of the nineteenth century 
got hold of her, and she herself became more and more aware of 
the unsatisfactory character of life, and felt that longing to join 
* the choir invisible,” which made her ever more and more clearly 
conscious that in her philosophy “ the choir invisible ” was also 
non-existent, a great melancholy fell upon her, and in “‘ Middle- 
march” and “ Daniel Deronda” she made her chief subject 
either an unrest which resulted in failure, or an unrest which 
exhaled in vague and visionary designs. Unquestionably the 
art of the Victorian novelists has nothing in it of the happy 
serenity of the art of the age which preceded it. 


In poetry, however, there is no necessary incompatibility with 
an age of unrest,—though, of course, high dramatic and epic 
poetry can hardly be expected except from poets who have 
distinct and satisfying ideals both of action and of character. 
Still, there is nothing necessarily restful in the breast of the 
poet; and in Tennyson and Matthew Arnold we have had 
great poets who have given to the spirit of aspiration and 
of elegy some of the noblest poems in the English language, 








But the impatience and excitability proper to an age of inquisi- 
tiveness and of change, have had their effect on our poetry. 
They have left the mark of hurry and breathlessness on one 
of our greatest and most powerful imaginative thinkers, Mr, 
Browning, who ventriloquises for us under a hundred different 
masks without perfecting more than a tenth part of his work, 
and makes us exclaim with Matthew Arnold,— 
“But we brought forth and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise,— 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours, 

What leisure to grow wise? ” 
Again, upon Clough, another very great poet, the restlessness 
of the age told with damaging effect, though rather in 
discouraging him from work for which he was eminently fit, 
than in injuring the form of the little he actually gave us. An 
eager, inquisitive age like ours not unfrequently strikes even 
the poetry of desire dumb, for the curious gaze of semi-scientific 
analysis is unfavourable to the lyric mood. 

In a word, the Victorian literature, taken as a whole, while it 
has owed to the democratic wave of our time an immense prac- 
ticality, a wide and deep vitality, a didactic lucidity and force 
such as no other age of English literature ever had, and a 
strain of sympathy with all sorts and conditions of men 
such as was impossible till the present day, has undoubtedly 
found the waters of the human imagination too deeply 
troubled, too turbid both in thought and sentiment, to admit of 
that calm and serene benignity which is of the very essence 
of the highest literature. The age of inquisitive philanthropy 
moves to its depths even the most profoundly poetic tempera- 
ment, and renders it easier to sing the dirge of faith as Matthew 
Arnold has sung it, than to exult in the only light in which the 
true poet can ever really live and breathe with freedom. 





THE EFFECT OF TRAVEL ON INDIAN PRINCES. 

T is believed among Anglo-Indians that one effect of the 
Jubilee ceremonials will be to increase greatly the influx 

of Indian Princes into London. They have begun to visit 
England for some time, and they will probably arrive hence- 
forward in far greater numbers. The three “ Etons,” or Colleges 
for Princes, established by the Indian Government, one at 
Ajmere, one at Indore, and one at Lahore, have proved 
fairly successful, and are now regarded at Native Courts with 
little of the old suspicious distrust. The lads of the great 
houses are now sent to them in considerable numbers, and come 
out of them healthy, devoted to field-sports, as fairly instructed 
as average Etonians with fortunes to expect, and with a 
knowledge of the English tongue sometimes quite perfect, 
and always greater than that of the ordinary foreigner. They 
are, in fact, if anything, too much Anglicised, and have been 
known in more than one case to complain with bitterness of a 
cultivation which separated them from all around. Young men 
so circumstanced have often a keen desire to visit England, to 
study for themselves the civilisation of which they have heard 
so much, and to see with their own eyes what the nation which 
stands in so unique a relation towards their own contivent, is 
like at home. Unless they are “caught,” as often happens, on their 
return from College to their own principalities by the necessities 
of business, or the charms of harem life, or the fears of relatives 
of an older school, the desire never quits them until it has 
been gratified. The difficulties placed by caste and custom in 
their way have gradually been lightened, and as the crowd of 
those who break through the old rules increases, such difficulties 
tend entirely to disappear, till in a few years an Indian Rajah or 
Nawab will travel in Europe as readily as in India, where, in- 
deed, he travels but seldom. The Jubilee greatly increased the 
desire to make the voyage, even on the part of those who decided 
that, for reasons of etiquette, they would contrive to arrive too 
late ; and as Princes of almost every kind obeyed the impulse, 
a fashion has been set which will, it is believed, make the 
journey a regular part of princely education. The Maharana of 
Oodeypore will hardly appear in Europe, but every other Hindoo 
Prince can plead the example of Holkar; and there never was 
any difficulty, except of habit, in the way of the Mussulman 
grandecs. The founders of their creed intended to conquer the 
world, and therefore abstained from enforcing the geographical 
limitations which, indeed, must once have been an innovation 
on Hindooism. The earlier Hindoos commenced, and in part 
carried out, thé conquest of the Eastern Archipelago. The 
influx of Indian Princes will therefore probably be perpetual, 
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and every man holding power in India must shortly be 
acquainted at least with the externals of English life. 


It is the usual English opinion that the habit of travel must 
for Indian Princes be a most beneficial one. Their own conti- 
nent is the most secluded and separate region of the world, 
The Princes, it is argued, must gain by increased knowledge and 
experience, by contact with English statesmen and ruling minds, 
and by their observation of a civilisation so vastly superior to 
their own. They must, too, perceive, as they never perceived 
before, the width of the base upon which English power rests, 
the multitude of the people, their immense achievements in 
science, and, above all, their development of military and mari- 
time power. What can a native hope for from rebellion, if he 
has seen the Docks? ‘To be lost in London must impress a 
man accustomed to be first in his own State; and the Prince 
who has once realised the grandeur of the English capital is 
pretty certain not to rebel. The kindly treatment, too, that he 
receives must, it is said, influence him favourably towards the 
English people, all the more because their civility must be such 
an improvement on the brusquerie, and even harshness, of 
Indian civilians. All these ideas are primd-facie sound, and 
there can be no doubt that with some of the abler Indian minds 
these results are actually produced. Jung Bahadoor, Regent 
of Nepaul, went back to his hill-ranges convinced that resist- 
ance to the British was impossible, and Salar Jung kept 
the Durbar of Hydrabad faithful during the great Mutiny 
by pleading that he had lived in London and his audience had 
not. Occasionally, too, a Prince, usually of the minor order, is 
exceedingly affected by his travels, becomes a cosmopolitan 
gentleman, and startles the British officials who come in contact 
with him by the range of his knowledge and the width of his 
ideas. 


The results are not, however, in all cases so favourable, and 
are in some so decidedly the other way, that the few Anglo- 
Indians who have really won native confidence shake their 
heads over the change. They point to this Prince and that 
Prince in whom Englisk education has produced the worst 
results, either isolating him from his countrymen till he falls a 
helpless victim to ennui and melancholy, a condition ending 
usually in hopeless debauchery of one kind or another, or 
developing in him a contempt for his subjects and his house- 
hold which makes of him a capricious tyrant. Lord Dufferin, 
who has great intellectual curiosity, has been once or twice 
startled, it is said, by evidence of a feeling in individual Princes 
not really differing from that entertained by some of the abler 
tyrants of Italy towards their subjects, a feeling of which the 
root is intellectual contempt. You can very easily neglect those 
you despise. On one occasion, indeed, he felt compelled to visit 
the expression of this scorn by sharp social penalties, which, 
however, have not produced the expected educational result. 
Many of the Princes, again, return from their travels more or less 
soured men. They have not approved or liked European civilisa- 
tion at all; on the contrary, contact with it has increased their 
sense of its disagreeableness, They are not crushed by it as savage 
chiefs are—they are too purely Aryan for that—but they are 
fretted by it, wearied to death with its endless restraints upon 
their free volition. They feel as men feel who, having lived in 
comparative nakedness, are compelled to put on European cos- 
tume. The charm of life for Asiatic grandees is ease,—ease from 
the absence of compulsion to do anything, the ease which was in 
Tennyson’s mind when he wrote of the world in which “it was 
always afternoon ;” and this ease is the one quality wanting 
to the life of Europe, and especially of England. Midhat 
Pasha, we remember, in a wonderfully interesting conversation 
quoted in our columns, pointed to this ease as the attraction of 
Oriental life, and we are without it to a degree that, from habit, 
we hardly see. An Englishman, unless asleep, is hardly ever 
free from an invisible compulsion, either from opinion, or custom, 
or habits ingrained into his very nature,—the habit, for in- 
stance, of considering time as of some importance. No Asiatic, 
unless under authority, ever allows himself to be fettered by 
considerations of time. About one-half of all Europeans who 
visit India or China pronounce them in their hearts detestable 
or ridiculous countries, and the proportion is nearly as large 
among the Indian Princes who visit Europe. They are often 
not nearly so much “impressed” as is imagined, especially in 
England. We do not show them soldiers, they are accustomed to 
multitudes, and our mechanical triumphs move them not at all. 
India cannot be conquered with steam-hammers, and no fleet 
can make there the smallest difference. One of the most 








intelligent of their number recently declared that the one 
splendid sight he had seen in London was the Military 
Tournament at the Agricultural Hall. The feats of the 
soldiers there had moved him to willing admiration. Even 
when they recognise the potential force so visible in England, 
it affects them as Russia affects many English and German 
travellers, with a sense which is externally one of mere distaste, 
but internally one of angry dread. Then the Princes are 
often irritated here. The English around them are in- 
different, critical, and in outward bearing, “ presumptuous.” 
No kindness can secure the deference to which they are 
accustomed in their own States, or avoid entirely little 
incidents which are sometimes taken for affronts. They 
naturally think more of themselves than Europe thinks of them; 
their comparative rank among each other is constantly,.and, 
indeed, unavoidably misunderstood ; and they sometimes return 
to India either embittered men, or so inflated that they become 
embittered on their return by their inevitable fall. Thereisa 
Prince, for instance, present at this Jubilee who will retura 
ulcerated with disappointment, and another who for a twelve- 
month will hardly know what his true place in life is, his head 
will be so “filled with wind.” Intercourse with Europeans 
does not always produce liking for Europeans, and of all the 
chiefs of the Mutiny, Azimoollah Khan, who knew them best, 
slaughtered them most cruelly and unscrupulously. The author 
of the Well of Cawnpore knew London society through and 
through, and, indeed, advised that massacre because he appre- 
ciated the English reverence for women. It is not, moreover, 
found that the travelled Princes are reformers. They acquire 
very often too keen a sense of the magnitude of their task, 
and resign themselves to what is, with a half-cynical, half- 
incompetent despair. The habit of travelling must continue, 
though it is checked a little by its extreme expensiveness to men 
who are plundered on every side, for the curiosity so gratified is 
the most natural of impulses; but experienced Anglo-Indians 
have not the hopes from it entertained by English philan- 
thropists. Rather they will confess sometimes, in confidence, 
that Princes who have travelled remind them of the English 
nobles of the last century who had lived much abroad. Some 
of them came back refined, some also soured, and some hope- 
lessly corrupted. A thorough disturbance of all mental habits, 
a sudden upset of all customary ways of looking at things, is not 
for all men a necessarily beneficial process. 


THE CHARM OF POMP. 

HEN, on her day of Jubilee, the Queen’s procession was 
passing through the streets of London, it must surely 

have struck hundreds of those who were excited and stimulated 
to delight by the scene,—‘ What is in truth the chief charm that 
works from all this splendour and magnificence?’ It wasevidently 
something more than the mere grandeur of the dresses and 
uniforms, or the brightness of the streets, gay with flags and 
masts, something more than the mere carnival of colour, or 
than the infectious joyousness of a great city in holiday mood. 
These are all-powerful enough to exhilarate, but there was some- 
thing in the pageant that did more than cause pleasure and 
wonder,—something that was more strongly impressive, and 
not merely impressive in reflection, such as the thought of the 
greatness and solemnity of the occasion, but something impres- 
sive to the senses. Surely the most potent of the many elemetts 
that combined to render the public celebration of the Jubilee ene 
of the most striking pageants ever witnessed was its pomp. To 
have said this, however, is in no way to explain what is the charm 
of pomp, or why pomp should impress us as it does. As far as 
mere beauty of colour and of light and shadow, or of those 
thousand accidents of sensation pleasurable to the eye whith 
make up what we call picturesqueness, are concerned, the illu- 
minations were far more memorable than the procession; and 
yet no one, we feel certain, was impressed by them as they were 
by the procession. They necessarily lacked the pomp without 
which that feeling, half of rhythmic delight and half of awe, 
which is one of the most overpowering sensations of whith 
men are capable, cannot exist. When there is no pomp, we 
may enjoy a great spectacle, and may have our sense of what 
is beautiful keenly touched ; but we are left still unsubdued in 
mind. To believe that this is so for the majority of mankind, 
one has only to see what sort of pageant is the most popular 
with the crowd. Without doubt it is one in which the 
military element enters most largely. Nothing delights 
the crowd like the even tread and bristling bayonets of 
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marching soldiers, or the undulation of the line of troopers as 
they ride with drawn sabres or glittering lances. But above all 
others, military displays are made up of pomp. How often, 
indeed, has such “ pomp and circumstance” been made to sup- 
port a tottering throne, or to persuade an enslaved people to 
forget, or not desire to break, their chains. The hunger of crowds 
for this, the most obvious and most effective form of pomp, is 
curiously illustrated by the records of great American public 
fétes. There are no regular soldiers available for reviews or 
processions in America. The people, however, will not go with- 
out their military pageant, and what is supplied by soldiers in 
Europe, is in America made up by firemen and by clubs and 
societies marching in military order. No great public ceremonies 
are held in America without this element of pomp being in some 
form or other supplied. It is curious to remember that the 
event which Americans seem to regard as perhaps the most 
splendid ceremony in their recent history is the great review 
at Washington at the close of the war. No doubt the sight 
of General Sherman’s victorious veterans, as they marched past 
the President and General Grant, was memorable enough for 
other reasons. Still, at the same time, the pomp was a great 
element in the impressiveness of the ceremony. 
To say that pomp is what makes military displays so im- 
pressive, is, however, not to explain or give the reason for the 
charm of pomp. Perhaps one of the most important ingredients 
is to be sought in the very derivation of the word, notwith- 
standing that it has gathered, in the course of its descent from 
the Greek, so much ampler a scope of signification. A solemn 
procession,—such is the meaning of the word from which pomp 
comes to us. It is not too much to say that we still primarily 
mean by pomp that which affects us in the movement of a solemn 
procession, and then that quality which produces in other things 
a kindred feeling. Itis thus that we cannot possibly associate 
pomp except with what is orderly. Where there is no order, 
there can be no pomp. Anarchy may be picturesque and striking, 
but it is always without pomp. But, we may be asked, how are 
we to account for the undoubted pomp of the great ceremonials 
of the French Revolution, the enthronement of the Goddess of 
Reason, or the Feast of Pikes? The answer is simple enough. 
Paris may have been in a condition where all moral and religious 
order was dissolved, and, indeed, in a state as bad or worse than 
that of primitive lawlessness; but there was no anarchy in the 
strict sense. Rather, indeed, there was too much rule than 
too little, only the rule was of a bad kind. Ina state of pure 
anarchy—such, for instance, as existed in London during the 
Lord George Gordon riots—there could not possibly have 
existed any element of pomp in the doings of the mob. Of 
course, to produce what we now associate with the word 
“pomp,” there must be, in addition to the order (i.e, rhythmic 
movement and arrangement), which is an essential, the elements 
also of magnificence, stateliness, grandeur, and propriety. 
March one hundred men in plain black coats, keeping step, 
through the streets, and you have order, but not pomp. 
Dress the first ten as heralds, and the remaining ninety as 
Beefeaters, and arrange that they march in suitable order, and 
you have at once, though only in small, the effect of pomp. 
It is curious to notice how clearly the writers of plays and 
operas have understood that what delights an audience is the 
pomp of ordered ceremonial. To send a solemn, stately procession 
through the scene, is sure to secure the appreciation of the public. 
When, in the opera, as the convent organ peals forth its most 
impressive tones, and the long line of white-cowled monks winds 
in holy procession across the stage, who is there that is not 
moved? Indeed, it is very difficult to produce upon the stage 
any effective pageant in which pomp is not the predominant 
element, nor, again, any effect of pomp without some such 
ordered movement. Mr. Henry Irving’s production of the 
Brocken scene in Faust, gorgeous as it is in colour at the last, 
and weird and horrible in its general effect throughout, for some 
reason or other does not impress the mind so strongly as 
do a great many less carefully devised and scientifically 
executed products of stage machinery. Probably the reason 
is to be found in the suggestion made above. The element 
of pomp given by ordered movement is wanting, and with it one 
of the most sensation enthralling elements in scenic displays. 


We have dealt with the charm of pomp in action. The charm 
of pomp in language is, however, none the less real and tangible. 
Like everything else in letters, the effect of pomp in language 
is easily rendered null, or rather made worse than nothing, 


held, and rightly held, one of the greatest faults of composi- 
tion, Language is far too light and delicate an instrument 
to bear the strain of an ill-arranged or discordant procession 
of high-sounding phrases without getting its noblest and 
purest qualities destroyed. Yet, on the other hand, no really 
beautiful effect of style can be produced without attention to 
the very artifices which in inferior writers produce the pompous- 
ness we find so disgusting. People are apt enough to say,— 
‘Pomp in language is hateful; nothing but what is simple 
and unadorned is tolerable ;’ and then to turn from this proposi- 
tion to instance some passage of English prose as perfect, in 
which the writer can be seen, if we look below the surface, to 
have shown the most extreme solicitude for getting that well- 
ordered procession of sound and sense which is essential not 
only to dignified, but to all clear and lucid writing. When we 
say we hate pomp in writing, we really mean bad pomp, not 
good. Dr. Johnson is often the extreme instance of bad pomp 
in words,—of pompousness of language. But if he too often 
fell into the strutting vein so inimitably parodied in the 
‘* Rejected Addresses,” he could also marshal his phrases and 
periods with a rhythm of exquisite grace. There are volumes 
in the style of:— Professions lavishly effused and parsi- 
moniously verified are alike inconsistent with the precepts of 
innate rectitude and the practice of external policy: let it not 
then be conjectured, that because we are unassuming we are 
imbeciles ; that forbearance is any indication of despondency, or 
humility of demerit.” (We quote from the parody, which is a con- 
venient quintessence of Dr. Johnson’s faults of style.) But there 
are also passages like that which closes the Life of Milton, or the 
preface to the Dictionary. It is the good, not the bad pomp of 
language, when Johnson writes as he does of Milton’s great 
poems :—“ His great works were performed under discountenance, 
and in blindness; but difficulties vanished at his touch; he was 
born for whatever is arduous; and his work is not the greatest 
of heroic poems only because it is not the first.” In our own 
day, we have seen another instance of a writer who, though he 
had not sufficient taste to prevent him falling constantly into 
an extreme, and, indeed, ridiculous pomposity of phrase, yet at 
the same time, was capable of the true pomp. Lord Beacons- 
field wrote the passages on the moon in “ Vivian Grey ” and 
‘‘Tancred ;” but he also wrote the impressive tribute to Lord 
George Bentinck. We must, however, leave the subject of the 
charm of pomp in words, with so much hinted as to the con- 
ditions that govern it. To pursue it in any sense adequately, 
would no doubt lead one along some of the most delightful 
paths of English literature ; but the subject is one which cannot 
properly be tacked on to the more general view of the charm of 
pomp which we have endeavoured to set before our readers. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
_—— 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ ] 
Srr,—In your admirable article on “ Solicitors,” in the 
Spectator of June 11th, you allude to the necessity under 
which the client now labours to employ two lawyers of different 
kinds to bring his case before the Courts. This obligation 
appears the more oppressive, when it is borne in mind how 
small are the amounts at stake in many actions. The average 
amount recovered in actions tried in London during the 
year ending August 12th, 1885, the last year for which the 
judicial statistics are at present published, was between £500 
and £600; while at the Assizes it was about £200. The higher 
rate prevalent in London is no doubt due to the fact that the 
figures there apply to Chancery as well as to Common Law cases. 
The character of the work in the Common Law Courts may be 
gauged from the classification of actions for the recovery of 
money tried on circuit. There were 86 actions in which not 
more than £20 was recovered; 104 in which the maximum 
figure was £50; in 118 actions, the sum ranged from £50 to 
£100; and in 95, from £100 to £200; while there were only 17 
cases in which more than £1,000 was recovered, and not a single 
case above £5,000. Thus, in more than three-fifths of the actions 
in which money was recovered at the Assizes, the amount did 
not exceed £100. It is obvious that in these cases the costs 
must have amounted to far more than the sum at stake, and 
from the time the briefs were delivered, must have constituted 
the real bone of contention. It approaches an absurdity that 





made unbearable, by exaggeration. To be pompous in words is 


the Courts should not be able to determine a controversy relating 
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to £100 without compelling each party to the dispute to employ 
at least two lawyers. Yetit was thought a very radical measure 
to provide, that, when not more than £50 was recovered, the costs 
of only one counsel should be allowed, except under special 
circumstances. No wonder law is considered an expensive 
luxury, indulgence.in which must be confined to the rich. 

There is a very simple means by which the burden now laid 
on the suitor might be removed. Let any solicitor who desires 
to be admitted to audience in the superior Courts be allowed, 
without being strack off the Rolls, to become a member of one 
of the Inns of Court, passing, if it is thought necessary, the 
Bar examination ; and let every barrister who wishes to advise 
clients at first hand, and to act as a solivitor, without leaving 
his Inn, be enrolled as a solicitor, satisfying any test which it is 
thought necessary to impose. This is, of course, not Sir Richard 
Webster’s proposal; it is not facilitating the transfer from one 
ranch of the profession to the other, but enabling the same man 
to practise in both branches at the same time. I will not re- 
state the arguments for such a course so forcibly putin your 
article. I will merely add that the present sharp lines of de- 
marcation between the two branches did not always exist. It 
is obvious that up to the middle of the sixteenth century 
there were attorneys and solicitors in the Inns of Court, 
for in the fourth year of Philip and Mary, an express rule was 
passed for their exclusion. Even this seems to have been dis- 
regarded, for in General Orders for the Regulation of the Inns of 
Court, passed in the twelfth year of James L., it was solemnly 
Jaid down that there ought to be a distinction between “a 
Counsellor at law, which is the principal person next unto 
Serjeants and Judges in the administration of Justice, and 
Attorneys and Solicitors, which are but ministerial persons, and 
of an inferior nature, and therefore it is ordered that from hence- 
forth no common Attorney or Solicitor shall be admitted of any of 
the four Houses of Court.” ‘This difference and this exclusion Sir 
Richard Webster, in spite of his good fellowship with “ persons 
of an inferior nature,” wishes to keep up.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club, June 17th. R. H. 





LOYALTY IN IRELAND. 

[To Tue EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—There is more loyalty in Ireland out of Ulster than you 
seem to suppose. A clergyman in County Wexford writes to me 
that he saw a great number of bonfires on the mountains there 
on the 2lst. He adds,—‘The members of our Church are 
numerous among the mountain farmers here, and they are all 
strongly loyal.” In Fermanagh, too, which is represented by a 
Parnellite, a friend writes,—‘ Thirty bonfires were seen from 
here on the 21st.” This, of course, refers to Ulster—I am, 
Sir, &., 


Fiskerton Rectory, Lincoln, June 28th. N. G. Bart. 





JUBILEE BONFIRES. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In yonr article on the “ Jubilee Bonfires,” you say that 
there is no record whether Lincoln responded to the signal rocket 
sent up on the night of June 21st from the Worcestershire 
Beacon, and “sped the message on o’er the wide vale of Trent.” 
May I assure you that Lincoln did its part right nobly in this 
particular, and if the London papers contain no notice of the 
fact, the fault is not ours? The central tower of our Cathedral 
was brilliantly illuminated with the electric light (thirty-two 
arc lights being fixed to the battlements and pinnacles), shining 
like an imperial crown from “ its sovereign hill ” through all the 
‘country round, being seen as far as Peterborough and Ely to 
the south, and Doncaster and York to the north, and sending 
its message of Jubilee far into the Midland counties. Owing to 
an unfortunate explosion at the manufactory, the supply of 
rockets promised to several centres failed, and the chain of signals 
was interrupted. At 10 o’clock, however, a signal rocket was 
sent up from the Broad Tower of the Minster, and was continued 
every quarter of an hour. The beacon-fires on the surrounding 
heights were immediately lighted. Between thirty and forty 
were visible from the tower, including “the sign” from 
* Belvoir’s lordly terraces.” Though it could not be seen from 
Lincoln, I believe “ the star came out from Ely’s stately fane” 
‘broader ” and “ fiercer ” than was possible at the time of the 
Armada, by the aid of the then undreamed-of electric agencies 

which we called into operation so successfully at Lincoln. 
May I add, with reference to the want of “record,” that 
particulars of the signal light, and other details of our Jubilee 


celebration, were “ wired” and otherwise communicated to the 
London daily papers? But for some inscrutable reason, Lincoln 
is, as a rule, “ boycotted” by the London Press, and while places 
far inferior in size and importance secure notice, our ancient 
and loyal city is the victim of a conspiracy of silence, and suffers 
accordingly in credit. Parwm sepultce distat inertia celata virtus. 
—I am, Sir, &., 
The Precentory, Lincoln, June 28th. Epmunp VENABLEs. 





RELATIONS WITH THE PAPAOY. 
(To THe Eprror oF THE “* SPEcTaTor.”’] 
Sin,—The advantages of receiving Papal Envoys and resuming 
diplomatic negotiations are obvious; but are not the objections 
enormously greater P 

1. Is it certain that the struggle of so many centuries between 
a constitutional Episcopacy in the Western Church on the one 
hand, and a monarchical despotism there on the other, is abso- 
lutely terminated ? And if, notwithstanding the recent Vatican 
definitions, there is still a chance for freedom in that great com- 
munion, is it our business to do what we can to close the door P 

2. Is there anything which the higher minds and souls of that 
Church have felt so much as the evil of its grasping at the 
temporal power, and mixing itself up with international 
relations,—the “sword grafted on the crook,” as Dante puts it P 
Were it not well for the Roman Catholic Church and its head if, 
instead of seeking diplomatic relations with a Protestant Court, 
he had none with any of the Catholic Powers ? 

3. The British Government ought to have facilities for com- 
municating with the representatives of all spiritual powers 
within and without the Kingdom,—schools of science, ten- 
dencies of thought, temperance movements, Salvation Armies, 
Mahommedan revivals, English Wesleyanism, Scottish Free- 
Churchism, Old-Catholicism, and Young-Bengalism,—Nihil 
humani a se alienum putans. But should it have diplomatic 
envoys from these? 

4, But Sir James Fergusson says these are not “ foreign 
potentates,” and the Pope is. What does Italy say to that? 
And was it not just because he was a spiritual potentate, and a 
foreign one, and claimed civil relations as none of these others do, 
and intervened disastrously in the temporal affairs of Europe, 
that England, and many a nation beside, sought and swore to 
ignore the temporal element in that Church? And if there was 
good reason for doing so three hundred years ago, are not the 
reasons fourfold now ?—I am, Sir, &c., © Marsizrus Minor. 

(If any of these spiritual influences had real power over a 
large proportion of our subjects, who would object to our having 
a special representative amongst them? If M. Comte had had 
as many millions of English disciples as he had units, and if he 
were virtually Pope over them, the British Government would 
do quite right to take pains that M. Comte understood exactly 
what was happening in our dominions.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE WOMEN AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 
(To tHe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—May I say that women’s privileges at Cambridge seem to 
me minimised in the Spectator for June 25th? The following 
are facts :— 

1. Women can get permission to use the University Library. 

2. Women, on payment of a fee, can attend University science 
lectures. This carries the use of museums with it. Men are on 
exactly the same footing. 

3. Some Professors’ lectures—those on modern history, for 
example—are practically open, and are better attended by 
women than men. 

4, As regards College lectures, Ido not know that there is 
anything to prevent women attending them, except the etiquette 
of their own College, or the superiority of their own lectures. 

5. Lastly, may I point out that Girton and Newnham are not 
so much in need of University help or countenance as some 
think? Both Colleges have libraries and laboratories, and the 
teaching staff at both is excellent. Witness the results !—I am, 
Sir, &., A Cottece LeEcTURER. 





INFECTION FROM MILK. 
[To tue Epitor oF THE “SpEcTaTor,’’ | 
S1r,—At the foot of my letter which you have done me the honour 
to print in the Spectator for June 25th, you put the very pertinent 
inquiry,—* Would Dr. Huxley never allow a mother to nurse 








herinfant 2” This is important, and demands a careful answer. 
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Here is a case where you cannot improve upon Nature. It is 
the exception to the rule, and has its value that way ; but it has 
also the peculiar value, whilst being an exception, of upholding 
my contention at the same time. For it is the fact that con- 
stitutional disease can be conveyed from nurse to child in the 
milk, against which there is then no direct means of protection ; 
and also that medicines taken by the mother may be trans- 
ferred to the child in the same vehicle. This, then, is the ex- 
ception to the rule of cooking all animal food; and it must 
remain insuperable until such time as it may be thought feasible 
to boil the mother (!) in order to cook the milk. 

Deeming this matter to be now threshed out, I would only 
offer the parting exhortation,—Eat no uncooked animal food, 
and above all, drink no unboiled milk.—I am, Sir, &., 

Maidstone, June 27th. James E. Huxtey. 


[To THs Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Permit me to express a hope that the discussion of the 
question of the “ niceness” of cooked or uncooked milk will not 
be allowed to obscure the vast importance of the point insisted 
on by Dr. Huxley in his first letter. Those who shrink from 
accepting any conclusions reached by experiments on animals 
may be reminded that the desirability of boiling milk does not 
rest on the researches of Dr. Klein. It has been abundantly 
proved that three of the most serious diseases—typhoid-fever, 
diphtheria, and scarlet-fever—have been repeatedly spread by 
the agency of milk, and there is the strongest reason to believe 
that the danger may be entirely prevented by boiling the milk. 
It is sometimes said that children do not thrive so well on 
boiled as on unboiled milk. I believe this to be entirely 
erroneous. My own children, four in number, have drunk 
no milk that has not been boiled, and no children could 
have thriven better. The importance of the practice was 
impressed on me long ago by an experience that I trust none of 
your readers may share. I was the only person in my house 
who took unboiled milk, and I was the only person who suffered 
from typhoid-fever during an outbreak, every sufferer in which 
drank milk unboiled supplied by a certain dairy. I would add 
that it is practically quite easy to have the whole of the milk, 
as soon as delivered, placed in a large saucepan and well boiled. 
The importance of Dr. Klein’s researches is that they make it 
probable that, if this custom were universal, scarlet-fever at 
least might cease to exist.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. R. Gowers, M.D. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE FACTORY CONTROVERSY. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 

S1r,—Were you inclined to find space, I would not carry on the 
discussion with the manager of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society’s Boot and Shoe Factory as to the facts of the dispute 
between them and their workpeople. I take my facts from state- 
ments printed in co-operative journals, or from written state- 
ments of well-known co-operators. He is, of course, behind the 
scenes, which Iam not; but I must remind him that he is on 
only one side of the stage, while I am in front of the curtain, 
which has been, at any rate partially, raised. 

The one fact of importance to this nation, as well as to our 
Union, remains. There was a strike last autumn which closed 
our works at Leicester. Why ? 

I do not know how my old friend, Mr. Butcher, answers that 
“why ?”’—I will give him my answer. The object of the 
Wholesale Society in their factory is, as he frankly admits, 
“cheap boots and shoes,” with the caution,— By cheapuess, I 
mean the best value they can get for their money.” I say that 
is just why they have had a great strike, and will have more while 
that is their object. 

Their object ought to be, on “ our” (which, as they belong to 
the Union, should also be “their ’’) principles, not cheap boots, 
but good and contented boot-makers. Until they learn that 
lesson, I must deny that they are working “ on lines advocated 
by me.” 

I-do not blame Mr. Butcher, as he seems to think. I blame (1) 
the Committee of the Wholesale, and (2) the great constituency 
of Stores all over England which appoints the Committee.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Chester, June 25th. Tuomas Huaues. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES READE, 
{To THe Eprror oF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR,’’ ] 
Sirn,—In common with every critic who has reviewed my 
memoir of Charles Reade, you give me credit for an asseveration 








that the relations between him and Mrs. Seymour were purely 
platonic. Ido not say so. I wish to believe such to have been 
the case, and a passage in my uncle’s letter to Mr. Joseph 
Hatton, in the appendix, wherein he describes the lady’s life 
under his roof as “harmless,” confirms that view. But the 
statement concerning the nature of their intimacy—using the 
term in its higher sense—was that of the late Mr. Winwood 
Reade, who was their frequent guest. I was never a persona 
grata to Mrs. Seymour, and never slept under my uncle’s roof 
during her reign,—ergo, in plain English, I am no witness, yet 
anxious to collate what evidence can be adduced in their favour’ 

Will you allow me also to add that, after some correspondence 
with Mr. Arnold Taylor, who, again, has consulted Mr. Bancroft, 
Iam led to the inevitable conclusion that there is some error 
somewhere on our side as regards the genesis of Masks and 
Faces? It is possible that I may have misunderstood my 
uncle; anyhow, I am fully satisfied that Tom Taylor’s lines 
still survive in this brilliant comedy, and if Charles Reade 
ought to be accredited with the lion’s share of its authorship, 
Tom Taylor’s genius doubtless conduced largely, if not mainly, 
to its success. I owe this apology, and give it readily and with- 
out qualification, pleading, however, in the same breath, that 
Charles Reade’s name, whether in England or America, ought 
in equity never to be dissociated from this drama. It has been 
entirely displaced for that of Taylor quite recently. 

With you, I regret that the memoir fails to render the 
fullest justice to a great theme; per contra, it does not give the 
slightest false colouring, and that perhaps may be taken for a 
negative merit. I have perused several fugitive papers on my 
uncle, and have been more or less pained by the distorted pre- 
sentment they convey. He was reticent and reserved, absent 
and—except with clever women—unsympathetic. Yet one of 
his portrait-painters depicts him as a sort of Gaiety-bar loafer, 
with his mouth choke-full of Yankee slang, a third-rate actor in 
his habits and manners, in lieu of being a scholar and a gentle- 
man. He was not only not that, but as remote from the type 
as is the Pole from the Equator.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kenchester Rectory, June 24th. Compton READE. 

[With regard to the relations between his uncle and Mrs. 
Seymour, Mr. Reade writes as follows:—‘‘It must be cate- 
gorically asserted, on the individual authority of the late Mr. 
Winwood Reade, who was a constant inmate subsequently of 
their house in Bolton Row, that the friendship between these: 
two was platonic. Mr. Winwood Reade was an avowed atheist, 
the bitterest enemy of Christianity of his age,—a man who, on 
philosophic grounds, despised morality. He would have treated 
a liaison between his uncle and Mrs. Seymour not merely as a 
matter of course, but as derogatory to neither. Yet it is a fact 
that he went out of his way to assure some of those who were 
most deeply interested in the former, of his positive conviction 
that their relations were those of friends only. And although 
Mr. Winwood Reade’s views were otherwise devoid of principle 
or belief, he was truthful invariably, and on matters of fact 
worthy of credit. It is all the more needful in limine to insist 
on this, because if Charles Reade’s partnership with a practical 
woman of the world was of the nature of a morganatic marriage, 
their lives were a brazen fraud.” The biographer goes on to 
say that there was no attempt at concealment on the part of his 
uncle, and that “he would have punished the man who dared 
insinuate that Mrs. Seymour was his mistress.” ‘ Honi soit 
qui mal y pense,” he adds; and yet he is surprised that we, in 
common with other critics of his book, give him credit for an 
asseveration that the relations between his uncle and Mrs. 
Seymour were platonic. If this is not Mr. Compton Reade’s 
belief, and the belief he wishes his readers to entertain, his 
words are curiously misleading.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CATHOLIC PEERS. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.”’ | - 
Sir,—In your excellent article on “The Catholic Peers,” you 
say that “the old rule which forbids communion in sacris with 
heretics has naturally, and almost necessarily, been modified in 
practice. It remains a part of the statute law of the Church, 
but it has been subjected to a good many glosses.” The italics 
are my own, and I have emphasised the closing words in order 
to point attention to far the most important of those “ glosses,” 
to which the old canonical rule was subjected by an Ecumenical 
Council between four and five centuries ago. I refer to what 
Hefele calls “the famous decree De non vitandis ewcommuni- 
catis,” passed in the Council of Constance (1418 A.D.), with the 
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ganction of Martin V., which, he is careful to point out, was 
intended to have perpetual force, and to apply to all the faith- 
fal, and which was afterwards renewed, under Papal sanction, 
at the Council of Basle. This decree restricts the prohibition of 
intercourse with heretics, whether ecclesiastical or civil, to the 
case of heretict non tolerati—i.e., those excommunicated by 
name—a class who might probably in the present day be 
counted on the fingers. If report speaks truly, Dr. McGlynn 
will soon be one of these, and many of us would not be at all 
sorry to see certain exalted personages in a neighbouring island, 
whose doctrines are quite as objectionable, placed in the same 
category. 


It would, of course, for obvious reasons, be improper for 


Catholics, as a rule, to frequent Protestant services, and still 
more to take part in them. But there are many exceptions to 
the rule, as, for instance, in the universal practice of attending 
the funerals or marriages of Protestant friends and relatives. 
And there could certainly be no valid objection, to take your 
own example, to Catholics going to St. Paul’s to hear Dr. 
Liddon, or, for that matter, to the Tabernacle to hear Mr. 
Spurgeon ; in point of fact, Catholics and Catholic priests have 
been among the auditors of both of them. Still less could there 
be any more objection to the presence of Catholic Peers at such 
a function as that of Tuesday week at the Abbey, than to their 
immemorial presence at Coronations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CaTHOLIcus. 





THE FLIGHT OF THE ALBATROSS. 
(To tHe EpIToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,” ] 
Sir,—Another argument occurs to me, which I state for what 
it may be worth. A traveller, whose name I cannot give 
without reference to a book to which I have not present access, 
with companions, visited the nesting-places of albatrosses on 
the heights of Tristan d’Acunha, or elsewhere. Out of curiosity, 
they took some of the birds, old birds, by the tips of their wings 
—I imagine with the wings outstretched, and a man to each 
wing—and threw them over the cliff, several, I believe many, 
hundred feet in height. Here was a chance to “ toboggan”! 
Seeing that the greatest elevation of their ordinary flight is 
some forty or fifty feet, with such a ‘‘ potential advantage ” 
they would, on any reasonable expectation, have glided 
to Cape Horn, or through several degrees of latitude at 
least. What happened, in fact? They fell like stones, without 
making the slightest effort to save themselves, and were dashed 
to pieces at the bottom! Must we believe that birds with wings 
of such stupendous strength that a single stroke will carry them 
out of sight, would not have made a better use than this of those 
wings, and of that “ potential energy of weight that enables 
them to fly when once they have been lifted above the ground” P 
But if they depend upon the wind for help, their falling is less 
surprising. In order to sail, sails must be “ trimmed” to the 
breeze. Any sailing craft, when its sails are “in the wind,” or 
taken “ aback,” is in a helpless, sometimes a dangerous, predica- 
ment. ‘These albatrosses were, it seems, in such a plight. 
Thrown pell-mell into the air, they could not trim their pinions 
‘to the breeze, and so they fell.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


A SMART DOG. 

(To rHE EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—For a good many years I have been a constant reader of 
your valued journal. I have enjoyed your frequent anecdotes 
of the intelligence and fidelity of our “ humble friends.” In my 
morning paper to-day—the Chicago Inter-Ocean—I find the 
following story of a very bright dog, as quoted from a New York 
‘paper :— 

‘A dog-loving family on Staten Island [New York] has a remark- 

ably intelligent pet. Discussing his wit one day, it was proposed to 
send him upstairs for his mistress’s wrap. But first one of the ladies 
went upstairs, laid the wrap on the floor, and sat down on it with her 
sewing. The dog was sent, and quickly found the wrap. Vainly he 
tugged at it, first on one side and then on the other. Discouraged, but 
‘not dismayed, ‘he paused for a moment, when, suddenly making a 
dive, he seized the sewing in his teeth, and ran toward the fire. His 
opponent, now off her guard, ran after him to rescue her work. This 
was enough ; the dog dropped the sewing, ran for the wrap, and bore 
it in triumph to his mistress.”—Epoch. 
“Smart,” as here used, you will set down as an Americanism ; 
bat did this clever animal exhibit instinct simply, or was it 
émagination and a rapid and rational judgment P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A., June 6th. LemMvet Moss. 





GNOSTIC AGNOSTICISM. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “‘ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—I am very much flattered by the notice which the Spectator 
has taken of my little book, ‘“ Naturm Veritas,” and I fully 
respect the criticism to which it has been subjected by so 
courteous and powerful an adversary. 

Perhaps you will allow me to make a few remarks with regard 
to two of the points touched on in the article and review. A 
careless reader of what you have written might suppose that 
the Aldebaran Spirit described belief in God as nothing but 
faith in the mighty bungler who contrived the whole. 

This is not what he gave me to understand. He said that, if 
the theory were true that the end of the universe will be the 
aggregation of all matter into one huge, useless, inert mass of 
uniform temperature, then, so dismal would be the prospect, and 
so purposeless the whole scheme, it would be impossible to 
defend the mighty bungler who contrived such a universe. 

The second point refers to what the Aldebaran Spirit said 
about “the conception that mind will survive the strife of 
atoms.” I should like to say that I understood the destruction 
to relate to the consciousness of each particular life only. The 
“Perennial Base” of consciousness I understood to be un- 
harmed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cooper’s Hill, June 30th. Gro. M. Mincuin. 








POETRY. 


——@—— 
SURSUM CORDA. 


On, once to soar, a lark—or sail, a cloud, 
In the eternal azure overspread ! 
Could ever the world’s voices, vain and loud, 
Allure again the soul that once had fed 
On the tremendous silence; where the tread 
Is heard, by ears with finer sense endowed, 
Of angels, who the crystal pathways crowd 
In unseen myriads, all on mercies sped ? 
Could ever the transfigured face again 
Lose all its rapture P or the soul forget 
To cherish, as a charmed amulet, 
The words, too worn with using to retain 
Their visual virtue: These same feet have trod 
The sapphire pavement round the throne of God! 


F. W. B. 


INDECISION. 
INVISIBLE, unspeakable, whose voice 
In the soft murmur of this neighbouring sea, 
From the beginning everlastingly 
Is thy own witness, energise my choice : 
Even now, by more than half the allotted span 
Wisely assigned, the unreturning years 
In timorous doubts and all too scrupulous fears 
Have dwindled sore my little term of man. 


Must it be ever thus? even to the end 

Fearing to do aught lest I do the wrong P 
Shall I my spirit’s patrimony spend ? 

Arise, O God! this hour and make me strong: 
Let me this hour to fruitful usury lend 

One talent in the napkin buried long. 








A R-T. 

ane it 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

[FOURTH NOTICE. | 

T'uE portraiture of this year’s Academy is remarkable for its 
unexpectedness, by which we mean that, with perhaps the 
exception of the works of Mr. Frank Holl, the best portraits 
are hardly by the artists who are usually most distinguished in 
this branch of Art. Mr. Watts is not represented at all; Sir John 
Millais is perhaps less successful than he has ever been in his 
portraits of men, with the likenesses of Lord Rosebery and the 
Marquis of Hartington; Mr. Poynter is entirely unrepre- 
sented ; Mr. Richmond (whom rumour points out as the next 
Associate) has only two contributions, of which one is only 
nominally a portrait; and, despite the fact that Mr. Frank Holl 
has been extremely successful in his presentation-portrait of Mr. 








W.S. Gilbert, and Mr. Ouless in his portrait of Lord John 
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Manuers, the honours of the Exhibition full chiefly to the works 
of two Frenchmen, M. Fantin and M. Carolus Duran, and in a 
lesser degree to two young painters, Mr. J. Sargent and Mr. J. J. 
Shannon. Of Mr. Sargent’s work we shall not speak in detail, 
having already expressed our high opinion of his garden-scene— 
with children lighting Chinese lanterns—which has, since our 
article, been purchased for the Chantrey Fund by the Royal 
Academy. 

Mr. Shannon’s portrait is of a Mrs. Nichols, and shows 
markedly the influence of his French training. It is well 
drawn, well posed, and well painted, but can hardly be called 
pleasant, for, in consequence of a fault which is very prevalent 
in English portraits of the foreign school, viz, a tendency to 
exaggerate the shadows, the flesh looks dirty. The chief merit 
in this work, however, is that its aims are entirely removed from 
the conventionally pretty style in which our English portrait- 
painting—especially of women—has so long been executed. 
Compare, for instance, with “Mrs. Nichols,” one of Mr. Sant’s 
young ladies—say, No. 275 or No. 312—one feels directly that 
the younger artist is more nearly on the right track than the 
Royal Academician. Mr. Shannon’s flesh-tints and shadows 
may get clear and brilliant some day, but no amount of change 
which is not entirely revolutionary could render Mr. Sant’s 
portraits natural, or, in the true sense of the word, artistic. 

Turn from the work of the pupil to that of the master—from 
Mr. Shannon to M. Carolus Duran—and look at “ Madame la 
Vicomtesse Greffulhe,” a dark-haired, dark-eyed lady, in her 
evening dress of steel-grey satin, standing, in one of M. Duran’s 
somewhat statuesque poses, against a dark-crimson curtain; or 
at his seated portrait of his daughter. The better of these 
paintings by M. Duran has qualities such as no English por- 
traiture—at least, with which we are acquainted—has as yet 
arrived. They have two defects which we shall not seek 
to dissemble. To take the first—M. Duran is not a 
great colourist; he is a colourist of the bravura order, and 
somewhat second-rate at that. We do not feel secure with him 
in this respect, any more than we should with a provincial 
singer who was imitating Patti or Santley. And the work is 
not tender in any of its attributes, and has little, if any, touch 
of poetry. Nor does it display any great penetration of 
character, any desire to show us the soul of its subject, or the 
intellectual and spiritual life of the person represented. All of 
these are notable deficiencies ; still, the merits are notable also. 
The painting is brilliant and lifelike to a degree very difficult to 
express, Even pictures of sunshine, and the large landscapes 
which hang on either side of it, look dirty beside the picture of 
La Vicomtesse Greffulhe standing in her dark ball-room ; and the 
work technically is masterly and certain, without being obtrusive. 
We do not think of the painter’s ability in looking at M. Duran’s 
pictures, though we do feel the fact of his skill. Besides which, 
this painter has the power to express—or, rather, to endow—his 
sitters with a certain magnificence of gesture. His people are 
elegant, and wear their clothes naturally, as if they were born 
to an inheritance of splendour and to an artificiality which 
has become second nature, so wholly has it subdued their spirit ; 
and such as the artist shows them to us, we feel certain that 
they are,—at all events, on that brilliant. outside with which 
alone he concerns himself. God and the milliner together have 
produced these people; and such as they are, M. Carolus Duran 
has painted them. One feels tempted to say of these two 
women’s faces and their artificial surroundings, that they 

‘* might stand the whole world through 
For teachings of what God could do: 
What has man done here, how atone, 
Great God! for thi¢ which man hath done ?”’ 
But if M. Carolus Duran has said the last word as to the society 
aspect of the beautiful women, M. Fantin has performed some- 
what the same office for the life of the French bourgeoisie. His 
stout, frock-coated, superficial, uninteresting, realistic gentlemen 
are as stolidly true and dully lifelike as are the brilliant actors 
of M. Duran’s drama; and this portrait of “M. L. M fe 
is absolutely startling in its impression of reality. Truth 
to tell, “M. L. M——” is not a beautiful or remarkably 
interesting individual. He has had his moustache pulled 
out, and his hair brushed well to right and left, not for 
the purposes of portraiture, but because it is his wonted custom, 
and has buttoned his frock-coat very tightly for the same 
reason. One sees the man in “ his habit as he lived ;” it is quite 
indubitable that the very man himself is standing before us in 
this gilt frame P What has the artist done to make “M. L. 
M——” a picture. Well, it has been a very subtle operation ; 











he has done it somehow most successfully. Perhaps, if we 
analyse the matter, we shall find that much of the artistic 
attractiveness of the work lies in the perfect harmony which 
M. Fantin has established between every part of his figure and 
background, and the manner in which he has contrived to sub. 
due, without obscuring, all the less important details of the com- 
position, and concentrate the attention on the face of his sitter ; 
and, for the rest, we note that this is not only the man, but it is 
the man in a characteristic and, so to speak, in a self-revealing 
moment. The picture deserves careful study, and forms the most 
curious and complete contrast to M. Carolus Duran’s painting, 

There are few other portraits in the Academy which call for 
detailed notice, though perhaps, of the younger men’s work, Mr. 
Markham Skipworth’s “Miss Florence Davies” is the best; 
and a very dark portrait, by Miss Emmeline Deane, of 
Mademoiselle Anna Belinska deserves notice for its sim- 
plicity, good drawing, and harmonious tone. This little picture, 
indeed, would deserve unqualified praise, were it not that the 
artist has made her sitter almost unbearably dirty in com-. 
plexion; the shadows seem to have been painted with soot-and- 
water. There is a comparatively small picture in the last room 
by Mr. Theodore Cook, which deserves a better place than the 
Hanging Committee have seen fit to assign to it, if only because 
of the artist’s attempt to treat simply and truly an uncon- 
ventional subject. It is called “Old Chums,” and represents 
two men who were friends in youth, meeting on a London pave- 
ment in the dusk of a winter’s afternoon. One has married, and 
we may imagine has had a hard fight with the world, not 
gaining much the best of the struggle. He is hurrying 
along the pavement, followed by his wife and child, hardly. 
looking where he is going, with his hands thrust into the 
depths of his pockets, his hat crushed down over his face, 
his shabby coat buttoned tightly round him. His friend has 
just handed a lady into a hansom, and is standing ready to get 
in too, when he catches sight of his “ old chum.” The artist 
has told the story well—it explains itself without need of the 
title—and has in many respects grappled successfully with the 
great difficulties of his subject. The cold, blue mist in the street ; 
the eager, desperate air of the young husband; the silent, almost 
hopeless endurance in his wife’s face; the thoughtless, careless 
air of the well-dressed friend; the fatigue of the child, who is. 
yet trying to walk sturdily by her mother’s side,—all of these 
have been thoroughly and keenly felt and plainly rendered. 
Technical detects could be found in plenty; but on these we. 
scarcely care to dwell in the work of a young man who has con- 
quered such great difficulties. It is no mean triumph amidst 
the feeble trivialities, worn-out conventionalities, and thought- 
less eccentricities which distinguish so much modern work, for 
a painter to have approached so near a success in a subject 
of legitimate, strong interest, which is neither morbid on. 
the one hand, nor goody-goody on the other. And it is 
especially delightful to us, since the subject chosen is one 
which is essentially modern and essentially national. The 
life of London presents every day thousands of little dramas 
such as this; it is a rich storehouse of material for our 
artists if they are inclined to use it. Who knows that the 
time may not come when Mr. Cook shall do for the life of 
our streets and alleys a somewhat similar office to that which 
Frangois Millet did for the life of the French peasant? Before 
he can do this, however, he must overcome many techuical 
deficiencies, and must learn not to be content alone with feeling 
rightly, and producing a brilliant emotional sketch, but must 
learn to work his subject out to its remotest detail. 








BOOKS. 


a 
WILHELMINA OF BATREUTH.* 


An English version of the famous Mémoires de Frédérique 
Sophie Wilhelmine de Prusse, Margrave de Baireuth—so she is 
styled on the title-page of the original—was sure to be accept- 
able, and the volume presented to the public by the Royal 
translator will be found attractive from the beginning to 
the abrupt end. Few heroines of romance, according to 
her own version of her life, which has at bottom a solid 
basis of fact, ever endured more painful trials. The spark- 
ling narrative might not improperly be entitled “A Cure for 





* Memoirs of Wilhelmine, Margravine of Baireuth. Translated and Edited by 
H.R.H. Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. With Portrait. London: 





David Stott. 
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Envy,” so vividly does it portray the littleness, meanness, and 
petty tyranny of Courts, and the hard lot which afflicts some 
exalted personages who dwell in these lofty regions. At least, 
here, from the pen of an accomplished and sensitive lady, is the 
picture of an interior or interiors of palaces which, except in so 
far as the stage is larger, could not be surpassed by a graphic 
delineation of the sayings and doings of a vulgar household. 
Perhaps part of the impression produced by the flowing 
and lively story is due to exaggeration; and if we had no 
other grounds for the inference, it might fairly be drawn 
from Wilhelmina’s confession, or rather boast, that she was 
“really content with her lot,” and would not change her position 
as Margravine for all the crowns in the world. But when the 
“25 or 75 per cent. of deduction,” Carlyle’s minimum and 
maximum, is made, enough remains to bring down the Court of 
Frederick William I. to a level—we had almost said, a sordid 
level—which none need envy. Wilhelmina says of her father 
that “he possessed all the attributes of a great man,” and he 
certainly was endowed with some; but that “all these fine 
sides of his character were overshadowed by his violent temper, 
which at times burst into perfect paroxysms of fury.” That, 
indeed, was a capital defect in his character from which his 
people and his family, and himself of course, deeply suffered. 
He exploded at a touch; in fact, he had a hair-trigger temper 
which the crafty men and women round him knew how to touch. 
He was, for a time at least, at the mercy of any astute or corrupt 
rogue who could frame a plausible story. Under the influence of 
suspicions aroused by chance or intention, he was unjust, brutal, 
and cruel to every one near him,—to “ dear Feekin,” his Queen ; 
to his children, of whom he was fond; and to his servants, 
whom he thrashed in a most unkingly fashion. A man com- 
pounded most curiously, and marred with a temper which, it may 
be noted, crops up, more or less repressed, in earlier members of 
his house. Naturally, this defect often destroyed the balance of 
his judgment, and the agonies of Wilhelmina may in no small 
degree be attributed to the King’s liability, hardly limited, to 
tempests of rage. Yet not wholly, because part of her acute 
sufferings arose from the delicacy and sensitiveness of her own 
nature. She also had the Hohenzollern readiness to take fire 
at a spark; but in her case, the quick responsive feelings, which 
enhanced the sharpness of her pains, were more under control. 
Her mother was obstinate, tougher in fibre, and not always 
kindly; and in the matter of the double marriages, upon which 
so much of the drama turns, marriages never accomplished, the 
poor Princess was the victim of an endless contest between the 
passionate King and the dogged Queen, as well as the tricks of 
the bought political intriguers, Grumkow and Seckendorf, who 
obtained so strange a mastery of Frederick William. Probably no 
King was ever more bamboozled and deceived than he by clever 
scoundrels. He repented, when too late, of the confidence he had 
reposed in Grumkow, whose pleasing exterior, as Wilhelmina 
justly says, “hid a false, selfish, and perfidious heart ;” but he 
never saw through Seckendorf, who, if not so clever as his ally, 
was even a meaner villain. Despite the black defects of Frederick 
William, it must be allowed that he did more solid work than 
any contemporary Sovereign or Minister, the Czar Peter, perhaps, 
excepted; indeed, he might be defined as the King who, whether 
in health or sickness, was never idle. 


It is not possible, within reasonable limits, to indicate 
the variety and piquancy of the contents of this volume, or 
to convey an idea of the writer herself, who deserves all that 
Carlyle has said of her. She resembled her brother Frederick 
in face and character, bright, brave, intellectual, witty ; but he 
was, happily for him, not afflicted with that excess of nervous 
sensibility, trembling at the slightest touch, which she carried 
with her to the grave. Both had endured greatly in youth; 
but Wilhelmina was the more fortunate in her tutor than he 
in his. Not only did the King fail to discover a fit and 
judicious governor for the Crown Prince; he treated him 
with a harshness and brutality which make it wonderful that 
his young life was not cut short by some appalling tragedy, and 
that he ever developed into a Frederick whom men called “the 
Great.” The effects of ill-guidance, savage roughness, and pro- 
voking narrowness, however, were that the young man was 
hardened and rendered capable of that astonishing endurance 
which was never more finely displayed than in the closing cam- 
paigns of the Seven Years’ War. But the badness of his educa- 
tion and the stupid intolerance of his father dried up much of 
the human sympathy within him, and gave him that cynical 


trials and sufferings of Wilhelmina, on the contrary, if they 
repressed the bubbling brilliancy and gaiety of her nature, seem 
to have made her larger-hearted and more tender, though the 
satirical spirit, so strong in her brother, still breaks out and 
sparkles to the end. Her story cannot be told in a few sentences. 
That must be sought in her book; but we may take almost at 
random a passage or two as specimens of her quality as a 
memoir-writer. Here is her description of her toilette when she 
was married to the Hereditary Prince of Baireuth :— 


“T had so many maids to help me, with the Queen at their head, 
that one undid what the other had just done. The Queen tried to 
prolong my dressing in every way she could, I never understood why. 
At last, at the end of four hours, and after the King had repeatedly 
sent to hurry me, I was ready dressed, and looked like a madwoman. 
I had a diamond crown on ray head, from which twenty-four long 
carls hung down. They dragged my head go that I could not hold it 
straight. My court dress was of cloth of silver. The train, which 
was twelve yards long, was carried by two of my ladies and two of 
the Queen’s.” 


Satirical at the expense of herself, she is none the less so when 
describing the scene in the State Rooms :— 


“ As my father had seen all the splendour of the King of Poland at 
Dresden, he was anxious to surpass it at Berlin. In order to effect a 
new style of decoration, he had ordered a number of looking-glasses 
to be made. They were from six to seven feet high, and so heavy 
that twenty men could scarcely move them. Under each looking- 
glass stood a table at which twelve people could conveniently dine. 
The sconces on the wall measured four feet, and had lights fastened 
to them. .... . Altar candles had to be used in all the rooms, and 
these smoked so much that all the ladies’ faces and dresses were 
covered with blacks.” 


The note of exaggeration comes out sharply in both extracts, 
and it is more or less present on every page. It appears, 
though in that case excusable, and even admirable, when she 
describes her meeting with her brother, just escaped from prison 
and risk of death as a deserter. Grumkow, the astute, pointed 
him out to her at a ball. She had not seen him; he was ina 
gray civilian dress, and much altered :— 


‘“‘T was so overcome with joy,” she writes, long years after, “ that 
had Grumkow not supported me I should have fallen to the ground. 
At last I found this beloved brother standing near my mother, who 
was playing at cards. I clasped him in my arms. I was quite beside 
myself with happiness. I laughed, I cried, 1 talked the most utter 
nonsense. As soon as the first moments were over, I threw myself 
at my father’s feet, and in very deep and heartfelt gratitude, said so 
many and touching words, that he began to cry. Upon this the whole 
company also began to weep, and there was nothing to be seen but 
pocket-hardkerchiefs, and the scene resembled the most affecting 
situation in a tragedy.” 


In a far other vein is her brief account of a fight for pre- 
cedence with the Duchess of Brunswick, who, as the mother of 
the Empress, the wife of Charles VI., claimed special marks of 
attention to which she had no right :— 


“When she drove with me,” writes Wilhelmina, “she always 
managed to reach the carriage first, into which she scrambled in a 
great hurry to reach the right-hand side. I am not prond, nor do I 
care abont questions of rank [neither did her father, who was fre- 
quently the despair of Court Chamberlains |, but I do require that the 
respect dae to me shall be shown me; and if others are inclined to 
tread on my toes, I am well able to assert myself. For the first few 
times I had let the Duchess have her own way, and did not remon- 
strate with her. At last, however, I watched my opportunity, 
stepped in front of her, and tcok the right-hand of the carriage. She 
grew scarlet with rage, and had some trouble to control herself, and 
I believe she would have scratched my eyes out. Her face was 
swollen and disfigured with rage. After a few moments she said to 
me, ‘I am not in my right place; but that troubles me little. —‘I am 
quite of your Serene Highness’s opinion,’ I replied ; ‘I think there is 
nothing more absurd than claiming rights which do not belong to you, 
and I think still more so, not to insist on those which are not yours by 
right.’ Having said this, I seized hold of my head-dress, and held 
it with both hands, fearing every moment that the Duchess would 
tear it off. Happily we reached our destination before she could do 
so, and she got out of the carriage still grumbling.” 


Another anecdote illustrates the character of the King, as well 
as the sharp pen of his daughter. That potentate “took it into 
his head” to marry a Prince of Anhalt-Bernberg to his sister’s 
daughter, the Prince knowing nothing of the scheme :— 


‘He was very short, with a face resembling a fall moon, and very 
high shoulders. I never saw any one much uglier and stupider than 
this Prince. He stuttered, and could not say a word without making 
@ gurgling noise like a child. In spite of all my sorrows [she was in 
deep trouble with father and mother], I could not help laughing when 
I first saw this wonderful little personage. He was truly ridiculous. 
His destined bride was as ugly, stupid, and disagreeable as he was. 
The King at once brought the Prince on his arrival [at Potsdam] to 
see the Queen. At dinner he said to him: ‘ Listen to me, Prince ; lam 
going to marry you. I know of just the wife for you: one that will 
make you happy. You must marry my niece. She is the best 
creature possible, full of good qualities, but as ugly as a thousand 
devils. You must look at her only in the dark. But that does not 
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answer, and could not make up his mind whether to say ‘yes’ or 
*no.’—‘I will drive to Berlin with you this afternoon,’ the King con- 
tinued, ‘and we will dine with my good old aunt [so he is made to 
call his sister], and then you can propose to her daughter.’ ” 

Such was the fashion of this homespun King. Anhalt-Bernberg 
was duly married to the giggling niece, not without mishaps, 
and Wilhelmina does not condescend to say whether the curious 
experiment answered or not. 

From glimpses of the Court folk, which occur often to relieve 
what the poor Princess calls “the perpetual vein of sorrow” 
running through the strata of her chequered story, let us turn 
to one more brief excerpt,—her reflections upon the death of her 
dog :— 

“There [at Erlangen] I lost a little Bologna dog [which] I had 
had for nineteen years. He had bsen my companion in all my hours 
-of trial and trouble, and I felt his loss keenly. This race of dogs is 
very clever, and I have seen some so intelligent that speech alone 
seemed wanting to express their thoughts. I think Descartes’ theory 
very ridiculous in this respect. A dog’s fidelity is very precious to 
me, and I think they [dogs] possess this virtue in a far greater 
measure than human beings, who are capricious and unstable. If I 
entered more minutely into this subject, I could give proofs that 
animals possess as much sense aS human beings. However, I am 
writing my memoirs, and not the praises of animals, though these 
remarks may serve as the faneral oration of my dog.” 

The Memoirs terminate abruptly at a moment when Wilhel- 
mina had become aware that a new and keener source of pain 
had begun to flow,—her husband had become the lover of 
Mademoiselle von Marwitz, one of her ladies, a fact which may 
have suggested the reflection on the superior fidelity of dogs. It 
came out by degrees, as usual in such cases, and her feeling was 
all the more poignant because she had been so kind to the young 
girl. ‘‘Oh!” she exclaims piteously, “ those Marwitzes deceived 
me, and I knew nothing of their intrigues, for the Margrave 
showed me as much attention as ever. I slept quietly while my 
destruction was being worked out.” She lived for fifteen years 
afterwards, yet has left no further word in her Memoirs. Her 
daughter married a young Duke of Wiirtemberg, who was not 
good for much; and, in her fiftieth year, she died on October 
14th, 1758, the very day when her loved brother, allowing him- 
self to be surprised by Daun, fought and lost the Battle of 
Hochkirch. 

The translation has been pleasantly done, but we could have 
wished that the Princess Christian had been less sparing of 
notes, so indispensable in this case, and had included among 
them the correct spelling of proper names which would be found 
to differ considerably from that adopted or employed by Wilhel- 
mina. Nor do we think that any serious liberty would have 
been taken with the text, had it been divided into chapters and 
carefully supplied with dates. It is rather remarkable that no 
one should have given us a good edition of the original French, 
if a complete and authentic copy of the Memoirs could be found, 
with the due corrections and annotations in English. Were 
that done, there would be no need to omit passages, although, 
even in French, some might be found not quite in harmony with 
the modern sense of propriety as applied in restraint of language. 





ENGLAND’S HELICON.* 
it was said by Leigh Hunt, about the year 1817, speaking of the 
would-be critics and “ people of taste” of his day :—“ You will 
ever find them talking, with an air of patronage, of having found 
something good now and then in these old writers... .... 
if perpetual youth, instead of age, was not the inheritance of 
immortal genius! As if a great poet would ever grow old, as 
The reader will see 
that we are prepared to say a great deal of ‘these old poets,’ 
and we are so,—not because they are old, but because they are 
beautiful and ever fresh.” With what pleasure would Leigh 
Hunt, Hazlitt, or Charles Lamb have taken into their hands this 
new edition of the Elizabethan song-book, England’s Helicon ; 
and how gladly would they acknowledge the influence of sixty 
years, the advance in taste, themselves its leaders, which will 
win for such a book delight and admiration, rather than “ patron- 
age!” It was a happy inspiration that led Mr. A. H. Bullen to 
lend a hand across the centuries, 
“To shield from envy’s paw and time’s abuse 
The tuneful notes of these our shepherds’ reeds,”— 

as says Mr. Richard More, publisher of the second edition of 
1614, in his pretty dedicatory sonnet to Lady Elizabeth Carey. 
The book consists of a collection of lyrical and pastoral poems, and 
the modern editor, who, one need hardly say, has done his work 





* England’s Helicon; a Collection of Lyrical and Pastoral Poems. Published in 


1600, Edited by A. H. Bullen. London: John C, Nimmo, 1£87. 








with perfect care and taste, has prefaced the poems with an 
introduction telling us all we want to know about almost 
every one of them. His only fault is the modesty which usually 
withholds his own opinion; the morsels of criticism he gives us 
have the effect of making us want more, and we confess to 
feeling sorry for his resolution to make his introductory notice 


“as brief as possible.’ Such a book as this is not published 
only for critics and connoisseurs; and we are speaking in the 
interest of hundreds of ordinary and ignorant lovers of poetry, 
whose taste, good as it may possibly be, is consciously in want of 
guidance, and who are just as likely to buy and enjoy England’s 
Helicon as the critical and the learned. 

This collection, the best made in the time of Elizabeth, was 
better known and faller of beauty than any of its companions,— 
Tottel’s Miscellany (probably, the editor reminds us, the book of 
Songs and Sonnets that Master Slender regretted having left 
behind), The Paradise of Dainty Devices, A Gorgeous Gallery of 
Gallant Inventions, A Handful of Pleasant Delights, The Phonia 
Nest, Francis Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, and others. The first 
edition of England’s Helicon was published in 1600: “ Printed 
by I. R. for John Flasket, and are to be sold in Paules Church- 
yard, at the signe of the Beare.” The. editor’s initials are 
“A. B.;” his name appears to be unknown. The second 
edition came out in 1614: “ Printed for Richard More, and are 
to be sold at his shop in S. Dunstanes Church-yard.” One can 
imagine that the book was very popular, though perhaps its 
popularity did not last many years; a new style in poetry drove 
it from the field. Nowhere, we venture to think, can such a 
transition be studied better than in our own favourite anthology, 
The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, and nowhere is it better 
explained in a few words than in Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Primer 
of English Literature, where he traces the steps between the 
poetry of Elizabeth and the metaphysical poetry of a later date. 
“The reader will find in England's Helicon,” says Mr. Bullen 
in his introduction, “some of the sweetest lyrical and pastoral 
poetry of the Elizabethan age.” The poems were collected 
from all sources, a few of them appearing here for the first time. 
They are the work, or rather the play, of such poets as Sidney, 
Spenser, Drayton, the Earl of Surrey, Greene, Constable, 
Barnefield, Nicholas Breton, the Shepherd Tony—a charming 
lyrist whose true name seems likely to remain unknown—Lodge, 
Watson, Bolton, Sir Edward Dyer, and others. Shakespeare 
contributes “The Passionate Shepherd’s Song,”—“On a day, 
(alack the day !)’”’—but many of the most delightful lyrics in the 
book are only signed “Ignoto.” Some of these have been 
ascribed in other collections to Sir Walter Raleigh, among them 
“The Shepherd’s Description of Love,” of which the first verse 
is so curiously pretty :— 

‘“‘¢ Shepherd, what’s Love, I pray thee tell ? ’— 
‘It is that fountain and that well 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell ; 
It is perhaps that sauncing bell, 
That tolls all in to heaven or hell : 
And this is Love, as I heard tell.’ ’’ 
But the very prettiest of these lyrics, signed “ Tgnoto,” rightly 
called “ exquisite” by the editor, is ‘“ Phyllida’s Love-Call to 
her Corydon, and his Replying.” We must quote this in full, 
though some readers may already have made its acquaintance in 
Mr. Ward’s English Poets. It comes to our ears like distant 
herd-bells on the mountains, or wild birds calling to each other 
in a depth of greenwood :— 
“Puy. Corydon, arise, my Corydon! 
Titan shineth clear. 
Who is it that calleth Corydon? 
Who is it that I hear ? 
Puyt. Phyllida, thy true love, calleth thee, 
Arise then, arise then, 
Arise and keep thy flock with me! 
Phyllida, my true love, is it she ? 
I come then, I come then, 
I come and keep my flock with thee. 


Puy. Here are cherrigs ripe for my Corydon ; 
Eat them for my sake. 
Cor. Here’s my oaten pipe, my lovely one, 
Sport for thee to make. 
Puyt. Here are threads, my true love, fine as silk, 
To knit thee, to knit thee, 
A pair of stockings white as milk. 
Here are reeds, my true love, fine and neat, 
To make thee, to make thee, 
A bonnet to withstand the heat. 


Puyt. I will gather flowers, my Corydon, 
To set in thy cap. 

I will gather pears, my lovely one, 
To pat in thy lap. 


Cor. 


Cor. 


Cor. 


Cor. 
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Puy. I will buy my true love garters gay, 
For Sundays, for Sundays, 
To wear about his legs so tall. 
T will buy my true love yellow say, 
For Sundays, for Sundays, 
To wear about her middle small. 


Cor. 


Puyt. When my Corydon sits on a hill 
Making melody— 
When my lovely one goes to her wheel, 
Singing cheerily— 
Sure methinks my true love doth excel 
For sweetness, for sweetness, 
Our Pan, that old Arcadian knight. 
And methinks my true love bears the bell 
For clearness, for clearness, 
Beyond the nymphs that be so bright. 


Cor. 


Payt. 


Cor. 


Puyt. Had my Corydon, my Corydon, 
Been, alack, her swain— 
Had my lovely one, my lovely one, 
Been in Ida plain— 
Cynthia Endymion had refused, 
Preferring, preferring, 
My Corsdon to play withal. 
The queen of love had been excused 
Bequeathing, bequeathing, 
My Phyllida the golden ball. 


Yonder comes my mother, Corydon, 
Whither shall I fly ? 
Under yonder beech, my lovely one, 
While she passeth by. 
Say to her thy true love was not here ; 
Remember, remember, 
‘To-morrow is another day. 
Doubt me not, my true love, do not fear ; 
Farewell then, farewell then, 
Heaven keep our loves alway.” 


Cor. 


Puy. 


Puy. 
Cor. 


Puyt. 


Cor. 


In “great Eliza’s golden time,” in such a book as England's 
Helicon;-we expect to find plenty of proofs of the devotion— 
something more than mere loyalty—with which she inspired her 
subjects, and especially her poets. They were all, of their own 
will, Poets-Laureate. Here, for one instance, from Spenser’s 
Shepherd’s Calendar, we have ‘“ Hobbinol’s Ditty in Praise of 
Eliza, Queen of the Shepherds ;” and whatever we may think 
of the artificialities of pastoral poetry, we have Dryden’s 
authority for saying that The Shepherd’s Calendar “is not to be 
matched in any language.” There is a wonderful stateliness 
and quaint beauty in some of the lines of ‘* Hobbinol’s Ditty,” 
decked as they are with a glory of flowers :— 


“ See where she sits upon the grassy green, 

O seemly sight ! 

Yclad in scarlet, like a maiden-queen, 
And ermines white: 

Upon her head a crimson coronet, 

With daffodils and damask roses set : 
Bay leaves between, 
And primroses green, 

Embellish the sweet violet. 


Strew me the ground with daffodowndillies, 
And cowslipe, and king-cups, and loved lilies. 
The pretty paunce 
And the chevisaunce 
Shall watch with the fair fleur-delice.’’ 


The pansies and wall-flowers with which our gardens are 
beautiful now, would perhaps hardly know themselves as “ the 
pretty paunce and the chevisaunce.” 


Then Michael Drayton,—one of “ the sweetest names,” says 
Charles Lamb, “which carry a perfume in the mention.” His 
“ Rowland’s Song in Praise of the Fairest Beta” yields nothing 
in point of loyalty to Spenser, though a good deal in point of 
music, and he flings his flowers in something of the same rich 
profusion :— 

‘‘ Make her a goodly chaplet of azure columbine, 

And wreath about her coronet with sweetest eglantine. 
Bedeck our Beta all with lilies, 

And the dainty daffodillies ; 

With roses damask, white, and red, and fairest fleur-delice, 
With cowslips of Jerusalem, and cloves of Paradise.” 


The lesser lights among these poets were, of course, the writers 
of the vers de société of Elizabeth’s day ; and many a true story, 
no doubt, is told in the disguise of their quaint conceits. Such 
a story—its counterpart might have been written by Praed—is 
told by the Shepherd Tony on page 207, “The Countess of 
Pembroke’s Pastoral.” It is very pretty, but too long to quote. 

The beauty and interest of England’s Helicon can only be 
faintly indicated in the short space of a review. Those lovers 
of poetry who study it, as every lover of poetry ought, will not 











think that Mr. Richard More has exaggerated quite beyond 
limits when he says :— 
‘Sweet is the concord, and the music such 
That at it rivers have been seen to dance; 
When these musicians did their sweet pipes touch, 

In silence lay the vales as in a trance.” 
We must end by quoting a few words from the editor’s preface : 
—“T am particularly anxious to see Robert Jones’s song-book, 
The Muses Garden for Delights, 1611 . and I should be 
very grateful to any reader who would help me to discover this 
lost treasure.’ We heartily hope that Mr. Bullen may succeed 
in his search, though we hardly think that he will find in the lost 
song-book a rival to Hngland’s Helicon. 





PRINCIPLES OF ART.* 

Ir the object of a book ona given subject be to stimulate thought 
on that subject, and make conceptions clearer which have been 
vaguely formed or but half-expressed, then to artists and to all 
lovers of Art, the Principles of Art, by John C. Van Dyke, will 
prove a work of considerable value. The book is divided into 
two parts,—“Art in History,” and “Art in Theory.” It is in 
the latter part that, to our mind, the chief interest of the book 
lies. The first part is preparatory, not without merit, as it- 
gives in clear but concise form a historical sketch of events and 
civilisation as they have affected Art. Though the sketch is 
cursory, it is arranged in a systematic way which would serve 
as a framework, so to speak, on which the student could build 
up more elaborate and detailed knowledge. It has been Mr. 
Van Dyke’s object to show that Art reflects the civilisation in 
which it is produced; that an artist lives in his own time, and 
seldom ahead of or behind it; that the greatest artists were those 
who were in harmony with their contemporaries, and who 
possessed in the highest degree the same faculties, sentiments, 
and passions; that whatever a nation has rendered, striven 
after, or accomplished, will find its expression and its history 
in the epochs of its art. He warns us, however, against 
accepting too literally the statement that Art is a reflection of the 
civilisation producing it, as it reflects rather the spirit and nature 
of the civilisation than its extent. Culture like that of the Eng- 
land of to-day produces no corresponding art, because England’s 
spirit is not in full sympathy with it, as was the case with 
Greece, or, in a lesser degree, as is the case with contemporary 
France, where even the common ouvrier of Paris is appreciative, 
and has his views and opinions on the subject,—views and 
opinions which are in calibre far above the views and opinions 
of those who are much superior to him in education in England. 
To arrive at a clear judgment, the nature of the civilisation must 
be taken into consideration, also the characteristics of the people 
producing it. “In England, Art has never been a teacher, a 
religion, or a vital essential of the people ; the early ages cared 
little for it, nor have the later times given it anything like a 
popular or race support, because never dependent on it either 
for education or expression.” Mr. Van Dyke considers that 
the literary bias in the English overpowers the artistic, that 
in consequence many English artists are incapable of looking at 
subjects pictorially, and in their pictures try to usurp the place 
of the poet or novelist ; for if we wish to see what appeals to the 
whole people of England, we must note the long line of their 
poets, and see how poetry has flourished, because felt and 
appreciated by the whole race. 

The historical chapters on Greek and Egyptian art are clear, 
concise, and interesting. We do not know whether the author, 
who is an American, has been in Europe, though from internal 
evidence we should rather say that he has not; but Greek 
sculpture is as familiar to the Americans, through casts, photo- 
graphs, and reproductions of all sorts, as to a student in the 
Louvre or British Museum; indeed, the art which is the noblest 
known to the world, is the common possession of all. Here 
the author shows that he is quite master of his subject. He is 
less fortunate when he deals with medizval art and that of the 
Renaissance, this being the only portion of the work which 
savours of book-making. We feel that he lacks personal acquaint- 
ance with it, that his knowledge is second-hand, and that he is 
picking his way through these chapters with the help of Taine, 
Ruskin, Lubke, and others, making as few errors of judgment 
and comparison as a man of vigorous mind and sound dis- 
crimination might under the circumstances. With recent French 
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art he is familiar, if not from French experiences, yet from the 
best art of its kind having found its way across the Atlantic. 

Part II. will be found to be a powerful essay on “ Realism ” 
in modern art. We are not aware in England how French 
influence is moulding the young American painters of to-day; 
and with its strongest phase, realism, the author occupies him- 
self. Wein England, where Rossetti, Burne Jones, and Watts 
occupy the place they do, have nothing to fear from its influence, 
but may only hope for good from it. It is different in America. 
From all parts of the United States and Canada, Art students find 
their way to Paris, to be cast in the same mould ; there is nothing 
to distinguish the American artist of to-day from his French 
confrére. To those students who have been through the grind 
of a “ Beaux Arts ” training, or that of certain Paris studios, and 
have learnt there to regard individuality as a waywardness of 
thought to be suppressed, this book will come as an awakening. 
The author has faith in realism in so far as it helps to make 
painting a more perfect, more truthful means of expression; 
his indignation is eloquent where it is made the end, not the 
means,—where it reduces itself to the slavish imitation of facts, 
to the suppression of the artist’s individuality, and consequently 
of the expression of his thoughts about those facts. It is nota 
new cry, “ Paint Nature as it is ;” there have been realists from 
the earliest days, probably before it was preached by Aristotle. 
A better formula would be, “ Paint Nature as you see it,” with 
the reservation, “ Do not paint it at all unless you see in it some- 
thing that nine hundred and ninety-nine of your companions 
do not see.” Mr. Van Dyke is, further, very earnest in im- 
pressing on the reader the falseness of a comparatively modern 
idea,—viz., that the exhibition of technical skill is the end and 
not the means of Art. He fully allows the necessity of possess- 
ing the skill, for it must not be overlooked that a grand idea is 
a lost idea if not well expressed, “ and the number of poets and 
painters born by nature, yet lacking the accomplishment of expres- 
sion, would fill an army ;” but what he especially deprecates is 
the notion that the one thing to be admired is the technical skill 
displayed in drawing, massing, colouring, and general brushwork, 
and that the idea is a secondary consideration. This he considers 
as much a falsehood of the nineteenth century as the fallacy, 
Tt makes no difference what you say, if you but say it well.” 
He contrasts Millet with his followers in the hundreds of young 
students, his imitators, who are now painting the blue-frocked 
and wooden-shoed peasantry of France. “ Originality is ever 
admirable, as imitation is contemptible; and why, if not because 
the man, the individual, is absent?” Taking Art in its broadest 
sense, he shows us how by its means Phidias, Dante, Michael 
Angelo, and Shakespeare gave to us what their conceptions of 
the world were. “To know their work is to see the world as 
they saw it.” For modern examples in landscape, he cites 
Turner and Corot, and shows us that it is not in the faithful 
reproduction of facts by these great artists that their genius 
showed itself, but in their expression of their ideas about these 
facts :— 

“ Poetry is not a dictionary of facts, nor painting a physiological, 
geological, or botanical encyclopedia. The wood in the forest and 
the marble in the quarry are facts; but something more than these 


’ is required to make the cathedral and the palace. The genius of 


man must enter and remain in the work. The obliteration of human 
thought and feeling leaves but mechanical exactness, and this is what 
the believers in objective treatment admire and seek after. They are 
more familiarly known under the name of realists, and a general 
definition of them would be, those who believe in the total absence of 
the author and painter except as a person who puts the facts of 
Nature together as he finds them, and presents them to the public in 
that shape...... Art is a matter of ideas, and those who 
possess them cannot escape the bias of their own minds, and must 
expressthem. So soon as they are set forth, more or less of the 
artist’s individuality is displayed, and forms part of the work. It 
cannot be left out of consideration ; and to separate the poet from the 
poem, and the painter from the painting, is an impossibility, unless 
the man converts himself into a lens, and becomes a photographer of 
the good, bad, and indifferent alike.” 


It would give but an incomplete idea of this book if we did 
not notice Mr. Van Dyke’s profound belief in the upward 
progress of Art and civilisation, and his conviction that from the 
tendency and movement of the day we are on the eve of another 
Art Renaissance, better, nobler, higher than any that has gone 
before. He shows that this nineteenth century movement is 
not confined to political life and events alone, but that it 
embraces and has changed the whole current of action and 
thought, has spread to every department of human knowledge, 
has raised new sciences, brought about revolutions in social and 
intellectual life, and has stamped itself upon every branch of the 
fing arts. He compares the advance of civilisation to that of 








waves upon the seashore; like them, governed by action and 
reaction. After the long, dreary, barren period following the de- 
cline of the “ Renaissance,” he holds that a mighty wave is once 
more forming on which we of to-day are being borne along. 
An idea of its future greatness may be gathered from its 
magnitude, its constituent elements, and its tendency. It would 
lead us too far to give more than a passing commendation 
of Mr. Van Dyke’s treatment of the sublime in Art, and we 
can only notice the impartiality with which he discusses the 
vexed question whether Art should reflect existing facts and 
times, or not. Enough has been given to show the ideas that 
pervade the work. Though the book in some parts is a little 
spun out and confused, it is, on the whole, admirable. Much 
has been written on Art, but the subject has been treated by 
few with equal freshness and originality, or in a manner better 
calculated to interest those who care to think about such matters, 
whether the writer’s ideas find general acceptance or not. Mr. 
Van Dyke has added one more to the list of good books that 
have come to us from across the Atlantic, 





THE CAMPAIGN OF THE CATARACTS.* 

We think we may predict for this book a wide popularity. No 
one understands better than Sir W. Butler the attractiveness of 
a bold egotism. Deeply interesting as were the subjects of 
which he had to tell when, in The Great Lone Land and The 
Wild North Land, he opened up for us the vast unexplored 
regions of Canada, we cannot help thinking that the element in 
them which gave them their hold on the public was their intense 
and vivid personality. Certainly the two Cambridge Professors 
of Moral Philosophy who a few years ago agreed in ex- 
pressing a wish that men “would be more egotistical,” have 
a faithful disciple in Sir W. Butler. Of the story which he 
has here to tell, he is himself everywhere the hero. He builds 
the boats which are to prove that the experiences of indefinite 
centuries of transport on the most venerable river of the world 
have been wholly deceptive. He brings from all corners of 
the Empire the Canadian voyagewrs who are to teach the natives 
and the English soldiers how they are to overcome the cataracts, 
and the Croomen who are to furnish labour to the Expedition. 
He teaches the naval officers how to manage water transport. 
He traverses the river spaces at a rate that has been unknown 
before. Then, when duty trausfers him from the boats to 
the command of the mounted scouts who watched over the 
safety of the River Column after it had entered the region of 
actual fighting, the work of the scouts becomes the most thrilling 
element among the many tasks of the Expedition. His advice 
determines the mode of attack upon the Arabs, and leads to a 
well-assured success. The General commanding the Expedition 
aud Gordon softly tint the middle distance, and Stewart, with 
the Desert Column, are lost in the far-off haze. The labouring 
oars of the sturdy English crews serve as a foil to the happy 
ease with which the hero glides over the most difficult water. 
The fighting of the Staffordshire Regiment and the Black Watch, 
the deaths of Earle, Eyre, and Coveney, give just the element 
of war and of pathos that keep the interest alive. There is no 
question of the force, the vividness of the painting of the scenes 
by the penman. Their effect is incalculably intensified by the 
skill with which Lady Butler’s pencil has brought them before 
us in the admirable illustrations and tasteful vignettes with 
which the book is throughout richly furnished. She has been 
able to sketch on the Nile itself the solid background of most 
of the pictures, and few of our artists are more trained than she 
in exercising imagination on stirring scenes of war, where that 
“shaping spirit” can alone be her guide in giving to the 
realisation of her husband’s lively reminiscences the aid of her 
own art. 

If we could have wished for a modification of that form of 
writing which gives to us this vivid personal interest, which 
makes us feel the cataracts splash and dash around Sir W. Butler 
as he goes, which makes the number of his boat, 387, almost a 
sacred symbol—for did it not everywhere carry him P—it would 
have been just an occasional hint that Sir W. Butler knows 
that, in fact, he was not the centre round which everything 
revolved. The thing for which all men at home who have not 
had the chance of sharing in such adventures as these are con- 
tinually asking, is just what is here given them,—the story of 
personal experiences; a narrative so told that they feel they can 


“® The Campaign of the Cataracts. Being a Personal Narrative of the Great 
Nile Expedition of 1684.85. By Colonel Sir W. F. Butler, K.C.B, London: 
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put themselves in the place of the teller, see the mighty river as 
he saw it, know of the hopes and fears, anxieties and disappoint- 
ments, of a man engaged in such a task, as well as realise how 
much could be judged beforehand of what those experiences 
were to be. Therefore, we heartily commend this book to them. 
But yet we could have wished that the words originally applied 
to higher regions of thought such as Sir W. Butler loves to 
touch, might sometimes echo in his mind,— 


“Pah! we do squint each through our loophole, 
And then dream broad heaven is but the patch we see.” 


Perhaps something of the glory and the glow of the writing 
would be lost; but the gain to a reader of seeing facts ina 
truer focus would be very great. Egotism has a terrible 
tendency to grow by what it feeds on. The enthusiasm for a 
leader which relieved the sense of it to no small extent in 
The Great Lone Land has been now almost absorbed in the 
importance of the one great letter. 


Bat, after all, though even as regards the mere selection 
of the form of the boats to be used, we doubt if adequate 
justice has been here done to others; the triumph of onr 
English-built boats over the ancient Nile craft is surely a 
wonderful fact; and it is an element in the Expedition, all the 
parts of which no one could have better put together than Sir 
W. Butler. The facts are, we believe, that Colonel Alleyne had 
preserved sketches and plans of the actual boats that were 
employed on the Red River Expedition, of the fittings 
used in them, and of the other appliances that were found 
usefal then. From Colonel Alleyne’s plans, and from the 
personal knowledge and experience of Canadian river work on the 
part of Sir Redvers Buller, Colonel Alleyne, and Colonel Butler, 
the details of the whole scheme were elaborated as soon as Lord 
Wolseley had, from his own experience of the Red River Expedi- 
tion, decided to attempt the relief of Khartoum by the Nile route. 
Of the wonderful success of our boats, and of the extent to 
which that success was due to the efforts of Colonel Alleyne and 
of Colonel Butler, though we are under the impression that the 
share of the silent partner would perhaps, by some who looked 
on, be put higher than those of the scribe, there can be no kind of 
doubt. Sir W. Butler exaggerates a little when he leaves the im- 
pression that the whole work of feeding and supplying both Sir 
Herbert Stewart’s Desert Column and the Boat Expedition was 
done by the English boats. Immense quantities of stores were 
shipped up by the native craft, and very large supplies of food and 
forage were collected in the fertile provinces which extend along 
the Nile from Dongola to Abou Fatmeh, and thence to Kaibur. 
Still, throughout the whole time the best work was done by the 
English-built boats, and they were always the most dependable 
transport on which the Army had to rely. Without them, the 
Expedition would have been impossible; with them, the Nile 
route became, as Sir W. Butler has well explained; by far the 
quickest, as well as the safest, by which it was possible for us to 
have made the attempt to reach Khartoum. 


We cannot help wishing that Sir W. Butler could have spared 
us his sneer at the earliest efforts of the English soldiers in the 
boats. Incidentally, he has explained the cause of the relative 
slowness with which the boats progressed at first. The 
month of November, in which the Expedition began, after 
the boats were fairly launched on the Nile, is on that 
river exceptional in this respect,—that the steadily prevailing 
northerly wind which during almost all the rest of the year 
aids passage against the stream, then drops. Just at the moment 
when the men were quite new to the work, they had, therefore, 
with their heaviest loads, to fight against the whole force of the 
stream. Sir W. Butler is an earnest advocate of land allotments 
in order to keep our population in the country and away from 
towns, and he attributes the early difficulties of the crews to their 
town-breeding. By all means let us have his help in securing 
allotments. He will not further the cause by suggesting that 
those men were unworthy of their forefathers, of whom, when he 
wants to praise the method of the Expedition, he says that 
“models of strength, pictures of health, brown, sinewy, and 
muscular, they sat at the oars or tramped the shore with the 
track-line, in all the ease and freedom of a perfect knowledge of 
their work.” They had to learn an art, to many of them 


absolutely new; one with which, however, Londoners are more 
generally familiar than most country bumpkins. When they 
had learnt it, they drove along the boats against that tremendous 
stream, and under that appalling sun, like men. 











A COUPLE OF NOVELS.* 


A new novel by Trollope! How much that used to mean 
twenty years ago! What happy anticipations were excited by 
such an announcement in the advertisement columns, and how 
gladly we looked forward to the monthly numbers in which we 
might hope to meet the Grantleys, Omniums, Mrs. Prondie, 
and other old friends, besides making several new and agree- 
able acquaintances! Anthony Trollope may not, perhaps, be 
classed among the great novelists of our century. He cannot 
rank with George Eliot, Dickens, and Thackeray. But he was 
gifted with an extraordinary faculty of faithfully representing 
the society of his own day, especially the educated, civilised 
society of the upper and middle classes; and his works will in 
future times possess an intrinsic value peculiar to themselves, 
and superior in that one respect to the productions of far greater 
writers,—thoy will give to our descendants the most accurate 
picture extant of the manners, modes of life, and habits of 
thought which prevailed among ladies and gentlemen, whether 
rich or poor, during the thirty years which comprise the middle 
of the nineteenth century. His men and women are real, even 
commonplace; there is no particular sensation in his stories ; his 
plots are as humdrum as the events of daily life generally are ; 
his heroes are faulty in the most natural fashion, his heroines 
have all the small frailties of their sex and condition. Yet, 
under all their faults and frailties lie the sense of faith and 
honour, of refinement and truth, which are still the distin- 
guishing marks of the gently-born Briton; and the gradual 
development of their characters is carried out with that highest 
kind of art which makes one feel that the author’s creation is 
no ideal personage, but only a faithful reflection from the mirror 
which he holds up to Nature. Trollope’s readers always per- 
sisted in hunting up his chief characters amongst living 
personages, and often believed themselves to have succeeded in 
finding his original models. 

Henry Trollope’s Love-Story is written after the pattern of 
his father’s novels. It is commonplace, it is humdrum. The 
hero is a young man who might be met with anywhere,—dull, 
respectable, sensitive, and obstinate: the heroine is equally un- 
interesting. All the hero’s connections and relations are care- 
fully described, and he tells the history of his own boyhood, and 
enters into full details as to all the influences that affected his 
college career, with the accuracy that distinguished the elder 
Trollope. He was apt to carry these details too far, yet we 
somehow took an interest in them, because they were told to 
us in an interesting fashion. But the son lacks the genius 
which gilded the father’s dry details and commonplace people, 
and we care for none of them. We struggle through the book, 
hoping to find something to amuse us somewhere; but, alas! 
the effort is vain. There is no interest in the plot, no scenes 
possessing any dramatic power, and no jokes anywhere. This 
is the fashion in which the hero withdraws his pretensions to 
the hand of his lady-love (who had refused him three weeks 
before the scene) :— 

“Miss Burgoyne, I cannot go from you without telling you that I 
must recall a question that I asked you a fortnight ago. You know, 
of course, what I mean, and you know also the reason of my leaving 
England. Hopes that I once entertained very fondly are now no 
longer possible, and it is my duty to unsay the words which I spoke 
with a full heart.’ There was a moment of silence. As I was talking, 
Laura hung down her head, and a deep red colour suffused itself all 
over her face. If the interview was painful to her it was perhaps 
equally so to me, but I felt I had nothing to do but to say out what 
was in me.—‘I hope you will be fortunate, Mr. Halifax.’ As she 
spoke she lifted up her head and looked at me full in the face. ‘ You 
have my best wishes, and I hope you will succeed in what you want 
to do.’—‘ Thank you, Miss Burgoyne. I shall remember what you 
have said tome. And I mean, at any rate, to try my best.’ I re- 
mained silent for a minute before I spoke again. Then the words 
escaped me: ‘It is not possible. It is not possible.’ I did not know 
what construction she might place upon these involuntary utterances, 
so I proceeded to explain myself. ‘Laura Burgoyne, I have been 
thinking much about you during this last week, and the conclusion of 
it all is that I wish you may be prosperous and happy. I hope that 
you may marry a man who will love you, and be good to you. That 
you may be happy is now my chiefest wish. I will ask of you only 
one favour. Iam speaking selfishly, perhaps, but I cannot help it. 
When you are to be married, let me know of it. If you will then 
allow me to send you a small souvenir, [ shall value your acceptance 
of it very highly.’ ”’ 

Could any lover so describe his mistress’s change of countenance 
as the lover does here, or so diagnose that hue, “ celestial, rosy 
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red,” which has-been the theme of so much poetry, of so much 
passion ? 

There are, however, a few original remarks, a few clever 
sayings in this dreary volume, which make us imagine that Mr. 
H. Trollope has missed his way as a writer, rather than mistaken 
his vocation altogether. He certainly cannot write a story, but 
he might accomplish a good essay. For instance, what can be 
more thoroughly true than the following remark P— 

‘He saw me into the train, and bid me farewell without waiting 

till the train had actually started. ‘How much extra unhappiness do 
people give themselves by prolonging the misery of saying last words 
@ dozen times! Is it that they like to:see sorrow written in each 
other’s faces, and observe how well it can be stifled? There is an 
ecstasy of pain in these farewells, which we extend because we do 
not like parting from our friend or our beloved.” 
Every one must often have felt this, and longed that the train 
would start, and so end the effort to say those last words 
which are impossible to speak in a railway-carriage, or to bestow 
those farewell embraces which are yet more impossible to 
accomplish on a railway-platform. 

From this dreary volume, it is pleasant to turn to Miss 
Collier’s sparkling little book. It is a simple tale, of which the 
plot consists of the struggle in a girl’s mind between her love, 
her pride, and her duty. The story is well told, and the setting 
in which the characters are presented to us lends much piquancy 
and originality to the work. Miss Collier is evidently well 
acquainted with Eastern Italy, and with the manners and 
customs of its inhabitants. She shows us the peasant nobles of 
the Adriatic coast dwelling in their big houses, each placed in 
the middle of his own village, surrounded by his dependants, 
living amongst them and in almost the same manner, yet 
proud of their noble blood and hereditary estates. They 
rule over their tenants with a mild despotism which is tempered 
by a wholesome respect for the hot Italian temper and the knife 
that comes so readily into the hand of the soft-spoken contadino. 
The picture of this provincial life is well drawn. We see these 
simple folks, with their great bare houses, their splendid carved 
bedsteads, their satin hangings and lace curtains, their carved 
presses, filled with the enormous trousseaux of the ladies of the 
house, their bare stone dining-halls, their rough and plentiful 
fare. These people do, indeed, see the great line of railway 
which runs along to Brindisi, but it makes no difference to them. 
As their fathers lived, so do they. Their ambition is bounded by a 
good vintage, a good harvest; a fine festa is their greatest joy ; 
to dance the Tarantella their highest excitement; a trip to 
Ancona their longest journey. Their society presents a curious 
mixture of pride and equality, barbarism and politeness, hospi- 
tality and parsimony, singularly blended and sharply contrasted, 
and Miss Collier brings it all vividly before us. The book 
abounds in amusing incidents, evidently drawn from life, and 
we would especially recommend to notice the story of the court- 
ship of the noble Italian Count who goes to visit his mistress in 
the ox-cart, bearing a present of a fat porker and plump guinea- 
fowls, all alive and kicking! Not much less absurd is the luck- 
less lover’s visit to London, to challenge the Englishman whom 
he believes to have carried off his lady-love; and yet there is so 
much that is true and good in the simple country nobleman, that 
we sympathise with his troubles and sincerely rejoice when he is 
at last made happy, if not exactly in the way he wished, at least 
in a quite satisfactory fashion. Miss Collier will have many 
readers, and her book is thoroughly wholesome and simple; it is 
good without being goody, and will make people laugh. 


A SCHOOL READING-BOOK.* 

ALL managers of our elementary schools will welcome the un- 
pretending little volume now before us, which supplies a want 
which must have been often felt by those who have to do with 
the training of the girls’ classes. For, under the form of a series 
of reading-lessons, Mrs. Barnett, whose wide experience among 
the poor gives her a right to speak with authority, contrives to 
tell in simple language which the girls of the higher standards 
would easily be able to follow, some of those truths which are so 
sadly needed just now by the women of the artisan class, and 
not by the women of that class only. 

Some time ago, those interested in the cause of elementary 
education, as also those who have the welfare of girls and 
women at heart, were startled by a forcible and painful article 
by Mr. Walter Besant in one of the magazines, on the state of 
the girls of London “From Thirteen to Seventeen.” Those 





* The Making of the Home: a Reading-Book of Domestic Bconomy for School and 
By Mrs, Samuel A, Barnett. 
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who knew most of the subject could but sorrowfully acknowledge 
that.it-was only too true. A remedy was then proposed for this 
sad state of things'in.the organisation of voluntary teaching in 
the evenings which should supplement the work which the 
schools are obliged 'to leave off abruptly at an age when the 
children of the wealthier classes are just beginning the seriong 
work of their education. This proposal has, we believe, been 
taken up, and doubtless much good will result from it. But 
the work of training the hearts and minds of these girls can be 
begun before they reach the thirteen years that. place them 
beyond the control of the School-Board officer, and a most 
valuable help in this work may be found in this little reading. 
book, which, in the hands of a wise and earnest teacher, may 
become a great influence for good. Even without this additional 
force, it cannot fail in some degree to reach the girls for whom 
it was written. 

The first chapter tells them what woman’s work is—“ that it is 
her place to make the house into a home”—and that in some 
way or other, whether in their own houses or other people’s, it 
will probably come to all of them. Then, after holding up 
Mazzini’s high ideal of woman’s place and mission, and hig 
saying that women have in their “keeping the welfare of 
future generations,” Mrs. Barnett asks her readers if any 
trouble would be too great, “any lesson too difficult to 
learn,” which would help them to fill worthily so high a 
destiny. Having told them what the aim and end of their 
education is to be, having set before them the high ideal 
towards which they must ever strive, she plunges, in the 
following chapters, into the most practical of practical details, 
telling them how a house should be chosen, with various 
sanitary rules which cannot be too strongly impressed; 
how the home should be furnished; how to make the home 
beautiful; how to cook; how to wash; how to dress; how to 
avoid disease; how to save,—and so on through sixty chapters 
where the interest is constantly kept up, and the otherwise dry 
details are enlivened by the tact and sympathy with which they 
are brought to bear on the main purpose of the book. For 
instance, among the various practical directions for the 
management of the washing-day, that day of fasting and 
humiliation in too many homes, we are told :— 


“The best home-maker will find it difficult to keep the house 
homelike when it is full of steam, wet clothes, and puddles, and such 
it almost must be on washing-days. These things are trying alike 
to husband and children, as well as to herself; and often washing- 
day ends in bad temper, or what is still worse. One of the first lessons 
a home-maker must learn is that things are meant to serve the good 
of people. Even to get clean clothes she must not ran the chance of 
getting soiled tempers.” 


The children are told “the history of a few days’ meals,” and 
the various properties of the food selected are carefully and 
clearly explained to them. They are told how variety should be 
an important element in their housekeeping, and their attention 
is drawn to the little details of tasteful arrangement and dainty 
serving which are, we fear, too often looked upon as utterly 
inapplicable and impracticable in a poor man’s home. 

A series of chapters deals with what the writer calls the 
“ Seven Golden Rules of Health,” and in them many important 
facts about food, heat, cleanliness, light, and exercise are taught. 
In a chapter on “ Saving Money,” we are told :— 

“In planning the laying-out of the wage or income, the home- 
maker must not forget that those for whom she provides are not only 
bodies, but that every one has other parts of their natures which 
want food as much as the body. The mind must be fed with books, 
sights of pictures, and thoughts of other people’s noble lives. The 
soul or spirit must be fed with worship, communion with nature, and 
social intercourse. For these purposes money is often needed, and 
in calculating the expenditure, some money must be spent to get food 
for the mind and soul, with as much care as the money is now laid 
out to get food for the body. It is unwise and wicked to starve the 
higher even to satisfy the lower nature.” 


It is in little touches like these, scattered among the practical 
directions, with the genial, kindly spirit in which the whole is 
written, that the special value of the book seems to us to consist. 
Other books of cookery and household management, written 
expressly for the poor, have existed in plenty before this; but 
in few have the dry facts been enlivened by the knowledge, con- 
stantly kept before the reader, that they were only means to an 
end, and that that end was worthy of all endeavour to attain to. 
Nor are some matters often supposed to be beyond the scope of 
domestic economy passed over. The girls are in one chapter 
told “ how to choose their friends,” and an amusing and helpful 
chapter it is. It begins with what is, we fear, only too true a 
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picture of many friendships among the class of girls for whom 
this book is written :— 

“T have often been puzzled why girls choose their friends. If a 
girl is asked, ‘Why do you make a friend of Jane So-and-So?’ she 
often answers, ‘I don’t know;’ or she says, ‘Oh! she makes me 
laugh so much ;’ or she replies, ‘ Only because I don’t know any one 
else. Or if some one inquires, ‘ Well, and how is your friend Louisa 
So-and-So?’ I am sometimes surprised by such an answer as: ‘I’ve 
not seen her this long time! I’m sure I don’t know where she has 
gone to.’ Now, I don’t think the girls who choose their friends for 
either of these reasons, or who forget them so easily, quite know what 
real friendship is. One author says,—' Friendship should be a kind of 
marriage: we should take our friends for better or worse, for richer 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, until death us do part.’ But we 
cannot feel like this to a friend whom we choose only because she 
amuses us, Can we ?” 

And so on, with wise and gentle counsel in such plain and 
simple language, that it is spoiled by quotation. 

In the preface, which is written to the lady-teachers in 
elementary schools, Mrs. Barnett explains her idea of the way 
in which the book should be used as a lesson-book; and her 
suggestions to her “many unknown comrades in the battle 

against ignorance and sin” add greatly to its value. Some 
will say that a book which quotes Mazzini and Ruskin, 
which deals with such high ideals, is one which will be quite 
over the heads of the girls in our elementary schools. But ex- 
perience has shown that it is those who have confidence in human 
nature, in the better side which is lurking somewhere in every 
human being, who have in all ages stirred the hearts of men 
and received the greatest response. The dry details of domestic 
economy, merely as a catalogue of things to be learnt and re- 
membered, may well fall on unresponsive hearts and result in 
nothing; but taught as this little book teaches it, it may 
become a living force to change the rough hoyden of our streets 
into the ideal home-maker. This is no light or easy matter, for, 
as Mrs. Barnett says in her concluding words :— 

“To be a home-maker is not an easy task. It requires much patience, 
bravery, foresight, and endurance. It calls for some knowledge, 
thought, and skill. It demands great hopefulness, tenderness, and, 
above all, unselfishness; but though it is so difficult, it is none the 
less a grand privilege—a privilege which none dare think slightingly 
of, for is not the position of home-maker one which, nobly performed, 
will bring to every good woman the promise spoken of in the Bible, 
that ‘her children will arise and call her blessed’ ? ” 


NATURE IN SCOTTISH POETRY.* 

Now that Thomas Aird and John Campbell Shairp are gone, 
Professor Veitch, of Glasgow, is, with the possible exception of 
Professor Knight, of St. Andrews, the leading Scotch Words- 
worthian. And he is a Wordsworthian in the truest because 
most religious sense. Not only does he take “ unalloyed delight 
in the wimplings of the burn, in the sheen of the bracken, in 
the grey rock, in the purple of the heather, and the solitude of 
the moorlands,” but he almost feels sure that “human joy, if 
not blessedness, would be at its full,” if this feeling would but 
continue through life. Again, at the close of the second of the 
volumes now before us, he says:—‘ The essence of the true, 
the beautiful, the good, is the element of pure harmony. 
Hence it is that the soul which is attuned to the beauti- 
fal, and is in ready response to its various forms, recognises 
and feels it in this familiar world of ours, has a sense 
of power which purifies and refines, which awes and subdues 
with reverence, brings under obedience rebellious impulses, and 
is a defence against evil and chaotic thoughts, and the best 
preparative for sympathy with the highest intellectual effort 
and the purest moral and spiritual life. The true lover of 
Nature is above low and earthly impulses; he is at least on the 
vestibule of the Temple, and not far from the Kingdom of God.” 
This second definition of the Wordsworthian creed reads like a 
passage from a modern Scotch sermon, from such a sermon as 
Dr. Caird, the Principal of Professor Veitch’s own University, 
used to preach; and that is our reason for giving it. Professor 
Veitch does not expressly say—perhaps, even, he is not aware of 
thinking—that Wordsworthianism, as he regards it, has been 
incorporated with the Calvinism of the Covenant in Scotland, 
or is, rather, the nineteenth century development of that Cal- 
vinism, retaining the theological essentials of the older creed and 
“the strong hand of its purity,” without its hairbreadth 
ecclesiastical distinctions and the bitterness engendered by per- 
secution. But this is very much the conclusion that the reader 
of these volumes will come to. 





* The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry. By John Veitch, Professor of 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols, Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1887. 








They constitute, in reality, a new account of Seotch poetry 
from its dawn to the present day. Apart altogether from their 
author’s ethico-poetical purpose, they are very highly to be 
commended as being the most careful and discriminatingly 
critical work of the kind which has appeared for a long time. 
The Scotch authors, as well as their works, are placed before us ; 
the illustrative quotations have been chosen with great care; and 
there are abundant notes, glossarial and other. But Professor 
Veitch never abandons his purpose, which is, in the first place, 
to demonstrate the growth of Nature-worship in Scotland, from 
the days of Barbour and Henryson and Danbar, to the days of 
Scott and Hogg and Shairp; and, secondly, to justify the main 
propositions which he lays down in his Introduction, on “ The 
Nature and Laws of the Beautiful,” with special references 
to natural objects. He says it has often seemed to him 
curious that at any time in the history of Scottish national 
feeling, and especially national poetry, there should not have 
been a deep, quick, and impassioned emotion for the hills, the 
glens, the burns, and the gleaming rivers of the country, such 
as the Tweed and the Forth, the Teviot and the Tay. But, as 
he himself admits, the mountains and the glens, and even the 
rivers of Scotland, were associated for a long time in the history 
of the country with danger rather than with delight, with the 
invasion of the English, with the raid of the reiver, even with 
the hunt after the Covenanter. It is only very recently that the 
Scotch people became free to enjoy the beauties of their own 
scenery :—‘ There is no reference to mountain, gorge, or cataract, 
as an object of poetic interest, in the writings of Henryson, 
Dunbar, Gawin Douglas, Sir David Lyndsay, Montgomery— 
the period from 1450 to 1560—though they drew largely on 
Nature, and are full of descriptions of natural objects,—fresh 
waters, woods, flowers, birds.” From an early period, indeed, 
Nature was utilised by Scotch poets as a background to love- 
making. But was it used quite sincerely? Surely Professor 
Veitch does not need to be reminded that in pastoral poetry,— 


‘Shepherds’ boys their amorous pains reveal, 
The only pains, alas! they never feel.’’ 
He tells us, and tells us quite accurately, that Virgil was the 
name held most in reverence among the Scottish poets of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. And yet it is the 
same real, and even realistic poet of Nature that we have already 
quoted, who has indignantly exclaimed,— 


“From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way ?” 


In original and sincere Scotch poetry, like that of Henry the 
Minstrel and Andrew of Wyntoun, it is the lower and more 
materialistic aspect of Nature that is sung :—“ The flowers are 
noted only to be quickly passed over, and the attention is drawn 
to the corn, pease, and oats, bere and wheat, fruit, fishes, and 
good pasture for cattle; then to the sports of the wilds, hunting 
and hawking,—all that is needful for man’s being and physical 
well-being. There is merely a glimmering through it all of the 
pure zsthetical charm which Nature wears in the references to 
the flowers and the notes of the birds.” Henryson is perhaps 
the first of Scotch poets to show a genuine love of Nature for 
her own sake; in Dunbar there is, so to speak, a glimmering of 
the symbolism of Wordsworth. 

Professor Veitch’s treatment of the modern, or comparatively 
modern Scotch poets, beginning with Allan Ramsay, is un- 
exceptionable. Thus, he says rather happily of Ramsay :—“ To 
grandeur or sublimity he never rises. We have nothing of 
mountain power, beetling crag, deep corrie, or unfathomable 
glen,—nothing of the stern and the wild in our scenery. His 
somewhat toned-down and timid spirit, always tending to the 
golden mean in action and even imagination, shrank from this; 
and it was as yet hardly recognised in the feeling of the time. 
The sympathy with and depicting of this side of things came 
much later. It is neither in Ferguson nor in Burns. Leyden 
probably was the first after Ramsay to feel it ; and it comes to 
its climax in Scott.” Professor Veitch does no more than 
justice to Burns; he does ample justice to Scott, Leyden, and 
Hogg, and affectionate justice to Shairp. Nor need the space 
and the praise he accords to minor writers like David Gray, 
Hugh Macdonald, and Janet Hamilton be grudged. But how 
comes it that he gives but a bare reference to Thomas Aird, who 
was as sincere a lover of Nature as Scott himself, and who 
was a true Wordsworthian in the sense that, in his verses, 
Nature always led up to Nature’s God? He has found space 
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for poorer lines than these of Aird’s on the close of a summer 
day :— 

. “ Pensive the setting day, whether, as now, 

Clondless it fades away, or far is seen, 

In long and level parallels of light, 

Parple and liquid yellow, barred with clouds. 
Far in the twilight West, seen thro’ some deep 
Embrownéd grove of venerable trees, 

Whose pillared stems apart but regular, 
Stand off against the sky—in such a grove, 
At such an hour, permitted eyes might see 
Angels, majestic shapes, walking the earth 
Holding mild converse for the good of man.” 

Professor Veitch closes his book with a chapter on Scotch 
landscape art. This is a subject on which, however, but little 
can be said. Thomson of Duddingstone is the first—if not the last 
—great name in Scotch landscape art, as Raeburn is the first—if 
not the last—of Scotch portrait-painters. We observe that Pro- 
fessor Veitch says of Thomson’s master, Alexander Nasymth, 
that, “ beginning as a portrait-painter, he was led by his taste to 
landscape.” This is only partially correct. Alexander Nasmyth 
had, no doubt, a taste for landscape. But, according to his son, he 
left portrait-painting because-portrait-painting left him. He was 
an avowed Liberal as Liberalism went a century ago, and 
attended Fox dinners. “My father,’ says James Nasmyth, 
“received many hints from aristocratic and wealthy personages, 
that ‘if this went on any longer, they would withdraw from 
him their employment.’ My father did not alter his course; it 
was right and honest. But he suffered, nevertheless. His 
income from portrait-painting fell off rapidly. At length, he 
devoted himself to landscape-painting.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_—@———. 

We have three volumes of the ‘‘ Classical Series” (Macmillan and 
Co.) to notice, and we are glad to be able to speak in praise of all. 
The Metamorphoses of Ovid, XIII.-XIV., edited by Charles Simmons, 
M.A., is a book that has been long delayed in its appearance, but is 
certainly all the better for the delay. Instead of being, as was 
possibly intended at first, a text-book of a subject set for a particular 
examination, it may now well take its place as a permanently useful 
school classic. The Metamorphoses are far too good to be neglected 
in the teaching of Latin; but, unhappily, there are few of the books 
to which there are not strong objections. These two are almost 
wholly free from blame. Indeed, the editor has not, we think, to 
leave out more than a single line out of a total of more than eighteen 
hundred. The poetical merit of the book, too, is great. It would not 
be easy to find finer rhetoric than the speeches for the Arms, or 
sweeter pastoral verse than the story of Acis and Galatea. Mr. 
Simmons’s notes are careful and thorough, particularly so when 
he deals with questions of grammar. We may instance his 
note on XIII., 105, “Claro radiantis ab auro,’ where he points 
out that “the preposition indicates the gold rather metaphorically, 
as the cause of the effect produced than literally as the point 
from which the rays diverged,’’ and goes on to say that “all 
usages of ab should be explained on the principle of departure 
from a fixed point.” (There is a misprint of clado for clade in this 
note.) Besides the excellence of his grammatical notes, another 
merit of this edition is the number and aptitude of the illustrative 
passages (which are very properly quoted, references being a mere 
waste of space). More pains than usual have been given to the criti- 
cism of the text, a study which we are glad to find steadily gaining 
ground in English classics. Finally, Mr. Simmons has that sympa- 
thetic appreciation of his author without which even the most accu- 
rate scholarship is apt to go sadly astray.——Mr. A. D. Godley, in 
his Histories of Tacitus, I.-XI., has done wellin giving so much weight 
to the excellent exegesis of Heraeus, a commentator at once ingenious 
and sound, and has produced a work which, for the present at least, 
may be accepted as being, so far as it goes,the best available edition 
of the Histories, We could wish that he had given us more in the way 
of prolegomena. Perhaps every one ought to have Mr. Furneaux’s 
edition of the “ Annals ;” bat in the too probable default, it is not 
satisfactory to be referred to it for information on the peculiarities 
of style and grammar. Of course, these are noted when they occur; 
but a general conspectus is useful, almost indispensable. Besides, 
the style and grammar are not quite the same in the “ Histories” and 
the “Annals.” If we chiefly notice points of differences, it must not 
be supposed that we have not a high opinion of Mr. Godley’s work. 
It is hardly adequate to translate agerent, verterent, by “held absolute 
sway.” Absolute sway may be beneficent. Ini. 6, tanquam innocentes 
perierant, we do not find that Orelli interprets ‘ executed because 
they were innocent.” He says,—“Quia non a judicibus damnati 
neque culpzx convicti erant, id quod Galbz invidiam concitavit.’’ 
Guilty or not, they were treated as innocent men are treated when 





they have to be got out of the way. Mr. Godley’s comment, “ Tanguam 
refers to indefensi: “they were so secure in their innocence that 
they did not attempt a defence,’ is very unsatisfactory. In i. 7, 
subitis avide is a well-known cruz. We prefer “ greedy for sudden 
gains,” to “greedily taking advantage of their sudden elevation.” 
Tacitus extends the usage of the dative considerably. The reckoning 
of 2,200,000,000 sest. as “‘ about £20,000,000” is surely wrong. In 
Galba’s time the 1,000 sest. were equal to £7 15s. £17,000,000 would 
be nearer thesum. In i, 25, perductos should have had a note. Does 
it mean “introduced to Otho,” or “brought over” ?——Cesaris 
de Bello Gallico Commentarii, by the Rev. John Bond and A. §, 
Walpole, M.A., is described as “after the German of Kraner-Ditten- 
berger.” Other editions have been consulted ; in fact, Messrs. Bond 
and Walpole have left nothing undone to make their book complete. 
The only thing wanting, it seems to us, are some more drawings to 
illustrate the mechanical descriptions, descriptions which are far 
more commented upon in this way than by any amouct of verbal 
description. An edition of the Commentaries, published, we think, by 
Messrs. Ginn, of Boston, U.S.A., is made especially valuable by such 
drawings. “The Rhine Bridge” is here given; but there are other 
things which might well be added. The introduction, extending to 
eighty pages, is excellent. The information on military matters is 
most conveniently put together. 


The Girl in the Brown Habit. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 3 vols. 
(F. V. White.)—Mrs. E. Kennard gives us one of her customary 
mixtures of sport and love. The sport seems to be of much the same 
quality as usual; the love-story is perhaps above the average in 
interest. Of course, the lovers play at cross-purposes in @ very pro- 
voking and unnatoral manner; still, it is possible to read about them. 
The chief fault in the book is what we must take leave to calla 
certain vulgarity. The heroine, for instance, talks about her guests, 
the clergyman’s daughters, in an unladylike way, ill becoming her 
own beauty and youth. The hero, too, is in the habit of putting a 
money value on certain contingencies in a way that does not improve 
our opinion of him. He is willing to give a year’s income, or half-a- 
year’s income, or a hundred pounds, if something would or would 
not happen, that something being what cannot be measured by 
money. 


Cycling. By Viscount Bury and G. Lacy Hillier. (Longmans.)— 
This is the new volume of “The Badminton Library,” to which it 
should be a welcome addition. ‘ Cycling” is, as Professor Huxley 
remarked, the most important addition to the individual power of 
locomotion that has ever been made; and it might be said that even 
lawn-tennis does not equal it as a sport, for the healthy enjoyment 
which it provides. Thousands now can enjoy holidays which a few 
years ago were absolutely beyond their reach. The first two 
chapters, entitled “ Introductory” and “ Historical,’’ occupy about a 
fourth of the volume. ‘“ Riding,” “Touring,” “ Training,” ‘ Racing,” 
“Dress,” and “Clubs” are the subjects next treated of. Other 
matters, too, are dealt with, the interest of the ladies in the matter 
not being forgotten. The book is primarily, of course, intended for 
“cyclists ;”’ but others may read it, and then, as in all things where 
human skill and endurance are tested, there is a common interest. 
Who does not feel astonishment at the courage—perhaps we ought 
to say the foolhardiness—of the man who drove his bicycle along the 
parapet of a bridge, with a fall of two hundred feet below? The 
pictures, mostly contributed by Mr. Pennell, add much to the value 
of the volume. 


The * Salve Regina.’ By Father Antony Denis, 8.J. (M. H. Gil? 
and Co.)—It is commonly our practice not to criticise books of 
devotion ; but there is a theological importance about the one now 
before us which makes us say a few words about it. Dr. Pusey 
mentioned in his ‘‘ Eirenicon,” as one of the obstacles to union, the 
extravagance of the honours paid to the Virgin. We were told that 
the Church was not responsible for them. Accordingly, it is 
interesting to see what language is held by a book which is authori- 
tative, if the nihil obstat of two censors, and the imprimatur 
of the Primate of Ireland and the Prepositus Provincie can 
make it so. It is really difficult to see any distiaction between the 
attributes of the Virgin and the attributes of Deity. Apart from 
what is assigned to her personally, she has, it is evident, a necessary 
function in the work of Redemption. ‘Jesus is an all-powerful 
advocate with his Father, and you are all-powerful with Him,” is the 
language of one of the prayers. And, indeed, it is positively stated 
throughout the book that the sinner seeking salvation should address 
himself to Mary, and it is implied, we cannot but think, that he 
should not address himself to Christ. Here is a passage, only one 
out of many:—‘How can Jesus possibly refuse anything to 
his Mother? Is it not a law and commandment of God 
that a child should honour his mother? This commandment 
Jesus undertook to keep always in his relations with His holy 
Mother. ..... When we have offended our Divine Saviour and 
dread the jast vengeance of Him who is to be our Judge, we turn to 
his Blessed Mother.” This is very bad theology; and what is 
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to be said of this?—‘‘ Was not the Holy Spirit Himself ravished 
by the pure glances of the Immaculate Virgin, when, in the 
Book of Canticles, He speaks of the eyes of Mary as of the eyes of a 
Dove, in order to express their exceeding beauty and incomparable 
foving-kindness,—Oculi tui columbarum,. Cant. i., 15. And in the 
game book He adds,—‘ You have wounded my heart, my Sister, my 
Spouse, with one of your looks,’ Cant. iv., 9.’ 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary (Cassell and Co.) has been mentioned 
go often with well-deserved commendation in these columns, that we 
need not do more than record the appzarance of a new volume, the 
first part of the sixth, containing items from “Quoi” to “Shipp,” 
and repeat what we have said before of its very great utility. 
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and German, are ON SALE at LOWER PRICES to members, and at higher to 
strangers. Catalogues and all other information will be sent gratis on application. 
A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund entitles to all privileges of 
mombership. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


N SUMMER SEAS.—Water-Colour Sketches, by W. 
Sot te WYLLIE.—At ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, the Rembrandt Head, Vigo 
treet, W. 
OYAL SOULETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The HUNDRED and SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 


Mall East, from 10 till6, Admission, 1s; Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 





ow ready. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
WESTMINSTER 


T sone JULY, 1887. 


1, THE REORGANISATION OF THE LIBERAL Parry. 
2. A Fiitrine GuHost. 
3. AMERICAN EpvucaTION. 
4, MapAME MouL. 
5. MILITARY AND NAVAL ADMINISTRATION, 
6. PERSIA. 
7. DeLLe Sepre’s Art oF SINGING. 
8. A Stupy In ReLigious EvoLurion. 
9, THE FEDERATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
10, ConTEMPoRARY LITERATURE, 
Section 1. Science. 
2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and Travels. 
3. History and Biography. 
4. Beiles Lettres. 
11, Home Arrarrs. 


London: Trisner and Oo., Ludgate Hill. 


nee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with very fine Photographs reproduced 
by the Collotype process, price 18s, 


THE QUEEN’S HIGHWAY 
FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN. 


By STUART CUMBERLAND, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Rabbi’s Spell,” &c. 





Mr. Cumberland’s new work, which for the first time describes the Dominion 
of Canada in a connected form, from the strand of the Atlantic to that of the 
Pacific, is, when so much public attention is directed to this new strategical and 
commercial route to Australasia and to the Hast, of national rather than of local 
importance. It is a work which, in view of the subject of mail subsidies now 
before the House, should directly commend itself to the consideration of every 








Member of Parliament. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 


188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ..  .. ous 
CLAIMS PAID ... .., . 


1848, 


£7,000,000 
9,000,000 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—Gtap i te car 
_ stituti Q tendency to rheumatism, and are, throughou 
Some constitutions have a ten y De — ret Ae bathe ~ 
affected parts with warm brine, and afterwards rub in this soothing Ointment. 
They will find it the best means of lessening their agony, 
the surest way of overcoming their disease. | 
few days’ trial of this sae and soothing treatment, by 


the year, borne down by its protracted tortures. 


Holloway’s Pills, 
said than to request a 


which the disease will ultimately be completely swept away. : he 
make a giant shudder are assnaged without difficulty by Holloway’s easy and in- 
nsive remedies, which comfort by moderating the throbbing vessels and 


ex 
ming the excited nerves. 


_ BANK of 


and assisted by 


More need not be DRAFTS and LETTERS 


Pains that would 





or three years, 4} per cent. 


OUTH AUSTR 
Established 1841. 


Ss ALIA, Limited, 


Hrap Orrice—31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.0. 
Capital Paid-up, £809,000. 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders, £800,000, 


Reserve Fund, £100,000, 
of CREDIT ISSUED. 


BILLS BOUGHT and COLLECTED. 
TKLEGRAPHIO TRANSFERS MAD 
DEPOSITS RECKIVED for FIXED 


E. 
PERIODS. One year, 4 per cent. ; two 
W. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 








UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE | 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Beraumont W. Luspock, Esq. 
Depnuty-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq- 

Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq, | John Huuter, Esq. 
William Hill Dawson, | George Lake, Esq. 

Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 


Lefevre, M.P. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Hsq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | 
Right Hon. John G. . 

Hubbard, M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 

Share Capital at present paid up 
and pe arf ws Se ..-£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... . 8,999,000 
Total Annual income, over oon | OUOY 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of July. 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ye : 
WILLIAM 0. MACDONALD, } Joint. 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
| Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
| David Powell, Esq. 
| Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John G. Talbot, Esq., 











DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £6 860,000, 
Funds, £4,280,000. 
Profits Declared, £3.400,000. 
All now insuring will participate in the Division of 
Profits on November 20th next. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIKTY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
ORELLA MARMALADE, from the 


Kent Morella Cherry, is the most delicious of 
all Preserves. Of THOMAS GRANT and SONs, 
MAIDSTONE, and 46 Gresham Street, London, H.C., 
Makers of the Non-Alcoholic Wine, “ Morella,’’ still 
and sparkling. Urge _ grocer to keep them, 











1]b. pot, by post, for 1 


44 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 
fully subscribed. 
BANKERS, 
Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, 
Lothbury, E.C. 





The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a limited amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 43 per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


GERALD YOUNG, Secretary, 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOCIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘“‘ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sutferers 
from defective vision, CITY BRANCH—6 Poultry, E.0, 





Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 

London, W.C. 


RY’S 
URE 
eae 
‘* r 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cas, A, 
CamrERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 





WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS. 
VOLUMES FOR JULY NOW READY. 


GREAT WRITERS.—LIFE of CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 1s, By AvausTinE BirRELL, Library 
Edition, demy 8vo, 2s 6d, 

CAMELOT SERIES.—WHITE’S NATURAL 
HISTORY of SELBORNE. Introduction by 
RICHARD JEFFERIES, ls. 


CANTERBURY PVETS.—BOWLES, LAMB, 
and HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 1s. 
READY JULY 15th, 1837. 
Extra Summer Volume of “ The Canterbury Poets.” 
SEA MUSIC. ls. 


Prospectus, with List of Vols. issued, on application. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 440 pp., printed on antique 
paper, cloth gilt, price 33 6d. 
WOMEN’S VOICES. An Antho- 
logy of the most Characteristic Poems by English, 
Scotch, and Irish Women. By Mrs, WM. SHarp. 

Crown 8vo, price 43 64, 

For a SONG’S SAKE, and other 
Stories. By the late Puitip BourKE MARSTON, 
With a Memoir by WILL1am SHarP. 

“Mr. Sharp’s memoir merits the highest praise. 
It is complete as a monograph, and has permanent 
value as a contribution to the literary history of our 
time.”’—Graphic, 

FOURTH EDITION, now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 

price 3s 6d. 

The LAND of the VIKINGS: a 
Popular Guide to Norway. Illustrated. A new 
feature of this Season’s Guide will be a detailed 
list of over thirty different Tours, extending over 
five, twelve, and nineteen days. Maps of the 
Principal Routes, and every other information 
useful to the Traveller, 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 61, 

TRIGONOMETRY: Practical and 
Theoretical. By Henry Evers, LL.D., Author 
of “ Steam,” “ Navigation,” &c. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
_—s NEW NOVEL, now ready. 
Crown 8yo, cloth boards, price 6s. 
A PARAGUAYAN TREASURE: 
THE SEARCH AND THE DISCOVERY. 
With Map and Plans. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 


London : 


Now ready. 


HE HIGHLANDS of INDIA. 

Second Series, FIELD SPORTS and TRAVEL, 

With 32 Full-Page, and upwards of 29) Text Illustra. 

tions. By Major-General D. J. F. Newatt, R.A. 

Demy 8vo, 460 pp., price 2ls. A few copies of the 

First Series, ‘The Highlands of India Strategically 
Considered,”’ can still be had, price 10s 6d, 


London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR 


BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, I 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——.s——_ 
Adam (C. E.), View of Political State of Scotland in Last semen (Douglas) 5/0 
Allbut (R.), Tourist Handbook to Great Britain, 12mo........ snsencecceses (Allbut) 5/0 
Baillie (A. F.), Paraguayan Treasure, Cr 8VO........+..cseeeeeseseeeseeseeeee (Simpkin) 6/0 
Birch (W. de G.), Historical Charters, &c., of the City of London...(Whiting) 5/0 
Bottomley (T.), Four-Figure Mathematical Tables, 8vo...............(Macmillan) 2/6 
Cavanagh (C ), Law and Procedure of Summary Judgment, &c. (Waterlow) 5/0 
Cohen (J. B.), Owens College Course of Organic Chemistry, 12mo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Colbeck (C.), Teaching of Modern Languages, 12mo ...... (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/0 





Cutts (E. L.), Dictionary of the Church of England, cr 8vo......... (S.P.C.K.) 6/0 
Digan (G. C.), Synopsis of Military Law, 12M0 .........cseseseeceeecceees (Clowes) 2/6 
Down (J. L.), Some of the Mental Affections of Childhood, 8vo ...(Churchill) 6/0 
Du Boisgobey (F.), Felon’s Bequest, 120 .........sceseeceeeeeeeeee ....(Maxwell) 2/6 
Emerson (P. H.), Pictures from Life in Field and Fen, folio siboumiinia (Bell) 105/0 


Fetridge (W. P.), Handbook for Travellersin Eurcrs, 3 vols. ...... (Stanford) 48/0 
Fly-Maker’s Handbook, 160 .........scssssceeseeceeeetcceseerceceneeseeeceeeeeees (Simpkin) 2/0 
Fothergill (J. M.), Vaso-Renal Change v. Bright's Disease, 8vo......(Bailliére) 7/6 
Goodeve (A.), Law of Personal Property, roy 8V0 ........0.scs0000 ...(Maxwell) 16/0 
Grammaire Albanaise, by “ P. W. i cx<nscdunaincnningssactenteskonenen (Triibner) 7/6 
Hutchinson (J.), Syphilis, 12mo...........0.6+ (Cassell & Co.) 9/0 
Isa : a Novel, 2 vols. cr 8vo.... ...(Remington) 21/0 
Julia Reid, cr 8vo ....(Rontledge) 2/0 
King (E.), a Venetian Lover, 4to............ «.(C. K. Paul) 6/0 
Lavzoni (L.), Names of Eucharist, 18mo.. ...(M. H. Gill) 2/6 
Lubbock (J.), Pleasures of Life, 12mo......... ...(Maemillan) 3/6 
Matter and Energy, by “ B. L. L.,” 12m0 ...........cc0ecseeeeeeeee 

Maxwell (H. E.), Studies in Topography of Galloway, 8vo .. 
Morfill (W. R.), Grammar of Serbian Language, cr 8vo 
Notley (F. E. M.), Beneath the Wheels, 12mo 


















Pocket Measure, 12m0 ...........-..secscseccecees seaibaicadatiaaananialiiacdh daintied (Routledge) 2/0 
Radna, by Prince:s Olga, cr atleast ea ee (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Robins (K. ©.), Technical School and College Building, 4to.........(Whittaker) 50/0 
Rowbotham (J. F.), History of Music, Vol. IIL., 870 .......s0.ccseseeeeee (Triibner) 18/0 
Schiller’s Wallenstein, Part I., by H. ’B. Cotterill, 18mo .. ..(Macmillan) 2/0 
Schiller’s William Tell, by G. T. Fasnacht, 18m0. ..............0.00+. (Macmillan) 2/6 
Skeat (W. W.). Principles of English Etymology, Vol. I. (Oxford Univ. Press) 9/0 
Spanish and Italian Folk-Songs, 460........csssececsseereereessaeesens ....(Macmillan) 12/6 

Sturgis (J.), Thraldom, cr 8v0 ...........csesceeeeeee Longmans) 6/0 







Titley (W. = ), Masters of the Situation, cr 8v0 - Rasa 
Tudor (R.), Philosophy of Church Life, 2 vols. 8vo 
Turner (G. G.), Somnia, 12mo 


ase (Nelson) 2/6 
ants (Parker) 16/0 


Unspoken Thoughts, cr 8v0_ .........cce eee . K. Paul) 3/46 
Vambéry (A.), Story of Hungary, Cr BVO .....6..:sceseessenesseesesseeceeeesees (Unwin) 5/0 
Wert (M.), Allegra, 2 vol. cr 8VO...........scccccscessecrsncceseesees ..(Uowin) 21/0 
Willington (J. W.), Eternal Scenes from the Poets, cr 8vo ............ (Simpkin) 2/0 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JULY. 


Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
Kaiser Deap: A Porm. By Matthew Arnold. 
LETTERS FROM CENTRAL AFrica. By Emin Pasha. 
Goop AnD Bap TemPeR tN ENGLISH FamiciEs’ By Francis Galton, F.R.S, 
GENERAL LANGIFVICZ AND THE Last PoLisH Risinc. By Karl Blind. 
Our WORKING WOMEN AND THEIR EArnines. By F. Mabel Robinson. 
SaLvaTiIon BY TORTURE aT Karrwan. By the. Hon. George Curzon, M.P. 
THE VAMPIRE GoLtp.. By the Duke of Marlborough. 
Tue Hiecuer Tueism. By W.S. Lilly. 
Tue LAND TRANSFER BILL By ‘halen Arnold. 
THE GEORGIAN AND VICTORIAN Eras. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 
Home Arrairs: A NATIONAL Parry. 


The PRESENT POSITION of EUROPEAN 


POLITICS; or, Europe in 1887. By the Author of ‘‘Greater Britain,” 
Demy 8vo, 12s, This day. 


A HISTORY of VAGRANTS and 


VAGRANCY, and BEGGARS and BEGGING, By C. J. Risron-Turner. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s, 


BEYOND the SEAS: being the Surprising 


Adventures and Ingenious Opinions of Ralph, Lord St. Keyne, told by his 
Kinsman, Humphrey St. Keyne. By OswaLtp Crawrurp. — 8vo, 6s. 
This day. 





THE ROYAL DRAGOONS. 


HISTORICAL RECORD of the FIRST or 


ROYAL REGIMENT of DRAGOONS: containing an account of its Forma- 
tion in the Reign of King Charles II., and of its subsequent services to the 
pre-enttime. By General DE AlnsLi£, Colonel of the Regiment, Illustrated 


with Coloured Plates, 21s. [This day. 
NEW NOVEL by HAWLEY SMART. 
A FALSE START. By Hawrey Smarr. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 

**One of the best of Captain Hawley Smart’s always welcome novels......The 
Rev. Jacob Jarrow, the peppery old Indian Generals Maddox and Braun...... are 
character sketches as lifelike as they are excellent, and contribute much to 
place ‘A False Start’ on a higher level: than its writer’s previous books,”— 
Morning Post, 


CHAPMAN : and | HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, Wo. 





LFRACOMBE. _ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 250 ‘nem 


redecorated ; newly furnished; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath ; private baths —Fall descriptive tariff of 
MANAGER, 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once-using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer, It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or) faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandroff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of ‘Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom ci 
may be had. Agents; R. HOVENDEN and SO NS, 

31 ‘and 82:Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO0.’S LIST. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


Further Adventures and Discoveries in Company with 
Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., 
Commander John Good, R.N., and one Umslopogaas. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “‘ She,” ** King Solomon’s Mines,’”’ ** Jess,” &c. 


With 21 Full-Page Illustrations and 10 Vignettes in the Text, engraved on Wood 
by J. D. Cooper from Drawings by C. H. M. Kerr. 


*,* LarGe-Parer Epirion, bound in Roxburgh, with Illustrations printed on 
India Paper and Mounted. Only 112 Copies printed. (Price can be obtained 
through all Booksellers.) 


SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. 


Riper Haae@arp, Author of ‘“ King Solomon's Mines,” “ Jess,” &o. With 
Fac-similes of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial 
Greek, Roman, Black-Letter, and Early-English Inscriptions thereon inscribed, 
Sixth Edition (3lst to 35th Thousand), crown 8vo, 63. 


NEW EDITION of FORD on ARCHERY. 
The 


THEORY and PRACTICE of 


AROGHERY. By the late Horace Forp, Champion Archer of England for 
the years 1850 to 1859 and 1867. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written, by W: Bort, M.A., Vice-President, and for many years Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Royal Toxophilite Society. With a Preface by C. J. Lonamay, 
Senior Vice-President, Royal Toxophilite Society. 8vo, 14s. 


The BLACK CABINET. (Le Cabinet Noir). 


By M.le Comte p’Herisson. Translated from the Original Documents and 
Manuscripts by C. H. F. Buacxrrm. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

*,* This Volume contains, among other historical matter, several curious and 
interesting docaments relating to the private life of Napoleon I. and his family, 
together with a series of Letters by the Surgeon of the ‘ Northumberland” 
relating to Napoleon’s arrival at St. Helena, There are also chapters on the 
Carbonari and other Secret Societies of Italy. 


ATHOS; or, the Mountain of the Monks. 


By ATHELSTAN Ritey, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Map and 29 Iilustrations, 
8vo, 21s. 


THRALDOM: a Story. By Julian Sturgis, 


Author of “ Little Comedies,” “* My Friends and I,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


The HEALTH of NATIONS. A Review of 


the Works of EDWIN CHADWICK. With a Biographical Dissertation by 
BensyaMin Warp Ricwarpson, M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. Svo, 283. 


CHANCE and LUCK: a Discussion of the 


Laws of Luck, Coincidence, Wagers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling ; 
with Notes on Poker and Martingales (or Sure (?) Gambling Systems). By 
Ricwarp A, Proctor. Crown 8vo, 53. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND: her Early 


History, her Property, and her Mission. Being Five Lectures delivered in 
tke Cathedral Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and in St. James’s Church, Mor- 


peth, by the Rev. E. B. Trorrer, M.A., Vicar of Alnwick, and Hon, Canon 
of Newcastle. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MANCHESTER: a Short History. By 
Gerorce SAINTSBURY. With 2 Maps, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

BOYS and MASTERS: a Story of School 


Life. By A. H. Gitxes, M.A., Head Master of Dulwich College. Crown 
8vo, price 3s 6d. 


VICTORIA, REGINA et IMPERATRIX: a 


Jubilee Song pt Ireland, By Groree Francis ArmstronG, M.A., D.Lit. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s 6d. 


SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. By JAMES PAYN. 





MADAM. The LUCK of the DARRELLS. 
In TRUST. THICKER than WATER. 
By BRET HARTE. 
In the CARQUINEZ WOODS. 


Price 1s each, boards; 1s 6d each, cloth. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 57.—JULY. 


ConTESTS. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. By H. Riper Hacearp, Author of “ She,” “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,”’ &c. Chapters 19-21. 

WOMEN’S WORK and WOMEN’S WAGES. By Eprrx Srmcox. 
The USE of the OYCLE for MILITARY PURPOSES. By G. Lacy Hitter, 
BRIDGET. By SHELDON CLAREE, 
MEPHISTOPHELES at the LYCEUM. By Watter Herries PoLiock. 
THRALDOM.—III. By Juian Stvrais. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW Lana. 

es Number will be commenced a Story, entitled ONB 
TRAVELEGE RETURNS, by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and h. HERMAN. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


VERNON LEE’S NEW WORK. 


JUVENILIA: Essays on Sundry 


Zsthetical Questions. By Vernon Lez, Author 
of “ Belcaro,” &. 2 vols. small crown 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 


**Her cheery philosophy......is set forth with so 
engaging and easy a charm of style as never to fail in 
entertaining while it teaches.”—Scotsman, 


NEW VOLUME of ‘‘ The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


HUNGARY: in Ancient, 
Medimwval, and Modern Times. By Professor 
Arminius VamBery, Author of ‘Travels in 
Central Asia,” &. Maps and Illustrations, large 
crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 


RECENT VOLUMES IN SAME SERIES. 
By Professor RAWLINSON. 
ANCIENT EGYPT. 


© A concise, picturesque narrative, surveying what 
is known of ancient Egypt with a glance at once sharp 
and rapid,””—Scotsman, 


By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 


“*Unquestionably the best, the fullest, the most 
accurate, and most readable history of the Moors in 
Spain.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


** A darling literary curiosity.’”—Markx Twatn. 


ENGLISH as SHE is TAUGHT. 


Genuine Answers to Examination Questions in our 
Public Schools, With Commentary by Marx 
Twain. Second Edition, demy 16mo, cloth, 2s. 
Mark Twain says :—“ This little book ought to set 
millions of people thinking.” 


ESSAYS by the Rev. Dr. JESSOPP. 


ARCADY : for Better, for Worse. 


By the Author of ‘‘ One Generation of a Norfolk 
House,” &, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“Some will admire most the cheery humour, the 
racy dialect, the shrewd common-sense that pervades 
these characteristic protests against an age blindly 
devoted to urban life.’’—Academy. 





NEW NOVELS, 
A CHOICE of CHANCE. By 


Wittram Dozson. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


** There is a strong vein of originality and freshness 
running through the book.”— Whitehall Review, 


ALLEGRA. By Mary West. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 


The TOUCHSTONE of PERIL. 
By D. H. Txomas. Second Edition, 1 vol., 63. 
** Terse, vigorous, and direct.’’—Westmins'er Review. 


The SHADOW-HUNTER. By 


J. E. Murpock, Author of “A Wingless Angel,” 
&c. Paper, ls, 


HE CENTURY MAGAZINE for 
JULY contains an Article by Jonn BurRovGuHS, 
entitled AMONG the WILDFLOWERS; 
a Story by Hsatmar H. Boyresen, entitled 
CROOKED JOHN;; Three Poems by Sipxry 
Lanier; the Continuation of Franx R. STocktTon’s 
Novel, The HUNDREDTH MAN; an Article, 
with Frontispiece Portrait, by GEoRGE BANCROFT, on 
JOHN ADAMS; and the Continuation of the 
Life of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, dealing 
with the Lincoln-Douglas Debates; &c. 
Price 1s 4d. 


T. NICHOLAS for JULY contains 

the Commencement of a New Story, by HyaALMAR 
H. Borrsen, entitled FIDDLEJOHN’S 
FAMILY; an Article by Frank R. Stockton, 
entitled In ENGLISH COUNTRY, with 
Illustrations by Parsons ani H. Fenn; a further 
instalment of Patmer Cox’s BROWNIE Papers; 
and the Continuation of WINNING a COM- 
MISSION, JUAN and JUANITA, and 
JENNY’S BOARDING-HOUSE; ic. 
Price 1s. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
2 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, EO, 





F. V. WHITE AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


At all Newsagents’, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, 
The HOLIDAY NUMBER of | 
LONDON SOCIETY. Containing 

Contributions by the following Authors:—John 
Strange Winter, May Crommelin, Hon. Mrs. H. 
W. Chetwynd, John Coleman, Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Jean Middlemass, W. W. 
Fenn, Jessie Sale Lloyd, Arthur T. Pask, Curtis 
Yorke, Lady Duffus Hardy, &c. 

lso, the JULY NUMBER of 


A 
LONDON SOCIETY: a Monthly 
Magazine. Containing Contributions by the 
following Authors: — Mrs. Alexander, Marie 
Corelli, Leis Virginia Sandars, Eveline Michell 
Farwell, Nellie Fortescue Harrison, Hawley 
Smart, Mrs. Humphry, &.; also a Paper on 
Count Tolstoi’s ‘* Memories.” 


Mr. SAMUEL LAING’S NEW WORK. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. In 1 vol., 103 6d. 
A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. By 
the Author of ‘‘Modern Science and Modern 
Thought,” “ A Sporting Quixote,” &. 





NOVELS at all CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 

A LEADER of SOCIETY. 3 vols. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER. 

GARRISON GOSSIP. 2vols. (A 
Military Novel.) By JouHn StRANGE WINTER. 

The CRUSADE of the ‘EXCEL- 
SIOR.’ 2vols, By BRET Harte. [Immediately. 

DRIVEN to BAY. 3 vols. By 
FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

HIDDEN in My HEART. 3 vols. 
By Dora RvSsSsELL, 

NELLY JOCELYN (WIDOW). 3 
vols. By JEAN MIDDLEMASs. 

A HEART on FIRE. 3vols. By 
Mrs. Houstoun, Author of ‘Recommended to 
Mercy,” &. 

The GIRL he did not MARRY. 
8 vols. By Iza Durrvs Harpy. 

In the KING’S SERVICE. 83 vols. 
By Mrs. Hissert Ware, Author of ‘* His Dearest 
Wish,” “The King of Bath,’? “The Water 
Tower,” &c. 

The WILD CURATE. 8vols. By J. 
McGrigor ALLAN, Author of “The Cost of a 
Coronet,” ‘‘ Nobly False,” “ Father Stirling,” &c. 





F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
ROTHERHOOD: a Study from Life. 
By Davip McLaren Morrison, Author of “An 
Artful Widow,” “ Rough but True,” &c. 


London: SimpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &c. 
London: G. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
— Street; and Simpxrin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
JULY, 1887. Edited by D. Hack Tuxe, M.D., 
and GrorGcE H. Savage, M.D. Price 3s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
JETIOLOGY, PATHOLOGY, AND TREATMENT OF PUER- 
PERAL Insanity. By A. Campbell Clark, M.D. 
AMERICAN PROBLEMS IN PsycHraTry. By James G, 


Kiernan, M.D. 

Fou1E pu Doute. By P. J. Kovalewsky. 

Tue TRUE THEORY OF INDUCTION. By Rev. W.G. 
Davies, B.D. 

CocaINE IN THE TREATMENT OF MENTAL DISORDERS. 
By Dr, C. Heimann, 

Lunacy Acts AMENDMENT Bitt.—A THEISTIC 
Monomaniac's SuICIDE.—THE HouaHTON TRAGEDY; 
CL. 

CASE OF PROLONGED SLEEP (CHAUFFAT). 

— or LorpD SuHarresBury’s Lire, SHELLEY, 
iC. 





London : 
J. and A, Cuurcuitt, New Burlington Street, W. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 216, for JULY. 
1, Tue Socrety or Science, LETTERS, AND ART, OF 
Lonpon. 
2, EpucaTion AND EMPLOYMENTS OF DEAF-MUTES, 
—Part III. 
3. AnGLO-InDIAN Boys. 
4, ELEMENTARY EpucatTion Acts—SEcOND REPORT 
OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 
5, AMERICAN COLLEGES FoR WOMEN. 
6, CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR 
CANDIDATES. 
7. THE Stupy oF MopERN LANGUAGES IN ENGLAND, 
By Dr. A. Hiley. 
8, JAPANESE EpvcaTION. 
9, THE ConcREss oF ‘ NEO-PHILOLOGISTS ” AT 
FRANKFURT. 
10. AnnuaL ConFERENCE OF HEAD MISTRESSES. 
11, Foreign NoTEs ; SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES, 
12, Our TRANSLATION PRIZE. 





Price 6d ; per post, 7d. 
Offices: 86 FLEET Street, LonpoN, E.C, 





BLACKWOOD’S #MAGAZINE, 
No 861, JULY, 1887. 2s 6d, 
Jorcr., Chaps. “no 


THE HIttTITEs. 

A Sxetcu From ItFracomse, By Alex. Innes Shand, 

TuE Twins. From the Chinese of Wu Ming. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. By Professor 
G. G. Ramsay. 

THE War OFFICE. 

THE OLD Saoon. 

CuHaRLES READE.—ANNE GILCHRIST.—Rosina, 
Lavy lLyTron. — CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
GOETHE AND CaRLYLE, &c. 

'ae BALANCE OF MILITARY POWER IN EvROPE,— 
I. Russia AND ENGLAND. 


Witt1am Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Half-a-Crown Monthly. 
7 CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FoR JULY. 
THE CANADIAN ConsTITUTION. By Goldwin Smith. 
Paintine “‘ THE Scapecoat.” By W. Holman Hunt, 
AFRICA AND THE DRINK TRADE. By Archdeacon 
Farrar. 
THe SacrEDNESS OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. By 
Frederic Harrison. 
Metuopist Reunion. By the Rev. William Arthur, 
THe FRANcO-GERMAN FRONTIER IN ITS MILITARY 
Aspects. By Major Otto Wachs. 
SmaLL NATIONALITIES AND MODERN HISTORIANS. 
By H. Morse Stephens, 

Tue EncGLisH WORKERS AS THEY ARE. By H. M 
Hyndman. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THouGHT: CHINA, Bya 
Resident in Peking. 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

—A SECOND EDITION is NOW READY of 

the JUNE NUMBER, with Articles by Mr. Gladstone, 

Dr. R. W. Dale, R. Louis Stevenson, E. A. Freeman, 

Andrew Lang, F. P. Cobbe, H. Rider Haggard, Robert 
Buchanan, and Canon §. R. Driver. 











Now ready, price 61. 
NOW LEOD@G@ E. 
Conducted by R. A. PROCTOR. 
No. 21. JULY. 
ConTENTS. 
RELIGION AND THE UnxNnows. By Richard A, 
Proctor. 
FREAKS OF THE WIND. By Henry J. Slack. 
Tue VoyaGces OF CoLUMBUS CHARTED. By Richard 
A. Proctor. 
ORIGIN OF LANGUAGES, 
Tue Great Lick TELESCOPE, By Richard A. Proctor. 
Tue JAPANESE Maaic Mirror. By J. Parnell. 
CRICKET AND BASE-BALL. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Our Wuist CoLumNn. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Our CuEss CoLumn. 4 ** Mephisto.” 
C. C. . 
London: LoneMans, GREEN, and Co. 


_* NATIONAL REVIEW, 
JULY. 2s 6d. 


CoNnTENTS. 

Tue True LESSONS OF THE JUBILEE, 
ALSACE-LORRAINE AND THE EUROPEAN SITUATION, 
By an Old German Resident. 

ART AT THE PusLic SCHOOLS. 

LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By J. Woulfe 
Flanagan. 

IrtsH Darry-Farmine. By H. Evershed. 

BurRKE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. 
Rowley. 

Firry YEARS OF Women’s Work. By Louisa 
Twining. 

a AnD Apitity IN Pouitics, By Alfred 

ustin. 

SomE Minor Worries. Bya Member of Parliament. 

Tue STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF Russia, By 
Captain Foster, R.E. 

PosTaL COMMUNICATION, PAST AND PRESENT.—PartI. 

Tar SEPARATIST ATTACK ON FUNDAMENTAL PRINCI- 
PLES. By Leonard H. West, LL.B. 

Pouitics AT HuME AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 








Now ready, price 4s; Annual Subscription, 12s 6d, 


i post-free. 
he LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. 136, for JULY, 1887. 
NTENTS. 

1. Louis THE XIV, AND HIS CouRT. 

2. BisHoP FRASER. 

3. THe Service OF Man: 
CHRISTIAN, 

4, Some COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF ILLITERACY 
In ENGLAND, 1870 To 1884. 

5. Two Saxon STATESMEN: BEUST AND VITZTHUM. 

6. EDUCATION IN CHINA, 

7. THE ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN CON- 
NEXION. 

8. Miss Rossett1’s Portry. 

9, SHorT REVIEWS AND Brier NOTICES. 

10. SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 

London: T. Wooimer, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


é ee CHRISTIAN REFORMER for 
JULY, price 1s, contains :— 

1, PHASES OF EarRLy CHRISTIANITY : THE ORGANISA- 
TION OF TEACHING. By Professor J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A. 

2, Pasteurism. By John H. Clarke, M.D. 

3. THE REVELATION OF Gop. By the Rev. John 
Chadwick. 

4, Canon CHEYNE ON THE Book or Jos. By Russell 

artinean, M.A. 

5, EccLEstasticaL NOTES. 

London: WiILLIams and NoraarTez. 


PosITIVIST AND 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Map, 6s. 
The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY. 

Map and Plans, post 8vo, 103. 

SOUTH GERMANY. Mapsand Plans, 


103. 
Vi d 
SWITZERLAND, BAvOY and 


PIEDMONT, the ITALIAN 
PHINE, &c. Mapsand Plans. In Two Parts, post 


8vo, 1Cs. 
FRANCE, Part I.: NORMANDY, 


BRITTANY, TOURAINE, LIMOUSIN, the 
PYRNEEES, &c. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FRANCE, Part II: CENTRAL 
FRANCE, the FRENCH ALPS, ALSACE LOR- 
RAINE, &. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PARIS and its ENVIRONS. Maps 
and Plans, 16mo, 3s 6d. 
The MEDITERRANEAN. Maps and 


Plans, post 8vo, 20s. 


ALGERIA and TUNIS. 


Plans, 10s. 
+ SPAIN. Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 
+ PORTUGAL. Map and Plan. 


NORTH ITALY, the RIVIERA, 
VENICE, &c. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 103, 


CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 
Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 103, 


+ ROME and its ENVIRONS. Maps 


and Plans, post 8vo. 


SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. Maps 


and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 
EGYPT. Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 


GREECE. In Two Parts. Maps, 
Plans, and Views, post 8vo, 243, 


TURKEY in ASIA. Maps and Plans, 


15s. 


DENMARK. Maps and Plans, post 


8vo, 6s. 


SWEDEN. Maps and Plan, post 8vo, 
Se 
NORWAY. Maps and Plans, post 


8vo, 93. 


+ RUSSIA. Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 
BOMBAY. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 
Se 


MADRAS. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 
Se 
BENGAL and BRITISH BURMAH. 


Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 20s. 
PUNJAB, WESTERN RAPUTANA, 
KASHMER, SINDH, &c. Map, post 8vo, 15s, 
HOLY LAND. Maps and Plans, 20s, 
*,* Map of Palestine, in a Case, 12s, 
t+ New Editions in the press, 


Maps and 





COMPANIONS TO THE AHAND.- 
BOOKS. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DIC- 
TIONARY: English, French, and German, A 
small oblong volume, bound in leather, 16mo, 6s. 

*,* This work contains a large number of colloquial 
words and expressions, especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of travellers, and not included in ordinary 
dictionaries. 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK; 


English, French, German, and Italian, New and 
Revised Edition, 16mo, 3s 6d. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of 
CHRISTIAN ART. By the late Lord Lrypsar 
(Earl of Crawford and Balcarres). New Edition, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.— 
The Italian Schools. Based on the Handbook of 
Kugler. Originally Edited by the late Sir CHARLES 
L. Eastiake, R.A. A New Edition, Revised. En- 
larged, and in great part rewritten, so as to incor- 
Porate the Results of all the most recent Dis- 
coveries. By Sir A. H. Layarp,G.0.B. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown Svo, 30s, 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.— 
The German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. Based 
on the Handbook of Kugler. Third Edition, 
Revised, and in part Rewritten. By J.A.CROWE. 
With 60 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS of EARLY 
and MEDIZ:VALOGRISTIAN ART. By Lovrsa 
Twining. With Examples derived from 
Paintings, Miniatures, Sculptures, &c., cr. 8vo, 123, 


The CICERONE; or, Art Guide to 
Painting in Italy. For the Use of Travellers. 
By Dr. Jacos BuRcKHARDT. Post 8vo, 6s, 


LANDSCAPE in ART, before the Days 


of Claude and Salvator. By Jos1an GILBERT, 
Author of “Cadore, or Titian’s Country,” & 
With 141 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 303, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


VICTOR HUGO’S NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait, price 21¢, 


THINGS SEEN (CHOSES VUES). 
By VICTOR HUGO. 


Talleyrand. 

Diary of a Passer-by during 
the Riot of the Twelfth 
of May. 

Funeral of Napoleon. 

1841. 

Origin of Fantine. 

1842, 

Fieschi. 

The Death of the Duke of 
Orleans. 

A Dream. 

843. 

Royer-Collard. 

1844 


King Louis Philippe. 





ConTENTSs. 
1845. 


Villemain. 


Attempt of Lecomté. 

Attempt of Joseph Henri. 

Visit to the Conciergerie. 

Count Mortier. 

Soirée at M. Guizot’s. 
1847 


Lord Normanby. 

Dinner at M.de Salvandy’s. 

Funeral of Mdlle. Mars. 

Féte at the Duke de Mont- 
pensier’s. 

The Teste and Cubiéres 
Trials. 

The Condemned Cell. 

The Dake de Praslin. 

Béranger. 

Death of Madame Adelaide. 





Flight of Lee Phil 

‘light of Louis Philippe. 

The Fifteenth of _ 

The National Assembly. 
1849. 


After Nature. 
Chancellor Pasquier. 
Mdlle. Georges. 
1850. 
At the Académie. 
Death of Balzac. 
1853. 
The Spy Hubert. 
. 1858. 
Tapner. 
871. 
Thiers and Rochefort. 
1875. 
A Retrospect. 


“The most curious and interesting of any book in prose written by him.”—Daily 


News. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SATVCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S AL KARAM. 


Asthe Hay-Fever Season sppoenabes, all oe suffer 





DR. 


ALKARAM. from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM 

K ’ or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which HAY-FEVER. 
boy cure the —— — 8 ~ Sehaneeee. a, md 
all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—. ress, Dr. AR, 

ALKARAM. care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate HAY-FEVER. 


Street. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





USE 


LIEBI 


Cookery Books 
post-free on 


G 


COMPANY’S 





application to the 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C, 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








=. ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured, 


PEA 


RS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 


sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 
Recommended by Mrs, LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI, 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


A NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS M. PEARD. 


MADAME’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 


By the AUTHOR of “ Mother Molly,’ “The Rose Garden,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published. 


A NEW NOVEL BY L. T. MEADE: 


THE O’-DONNELL’S OF 
INCHFAWN. 
By the AUTHOR of “Scamp and I,” “A World of Girls,” &c. 
With Frontispiece by A. Chasemore. Crown 8vo, 63. [Just published. 





NEW STORY BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN. 


By the AUTHOR of “Carrots,” “Silverthorns,” &c. 
With Illustrations by Harriet M. Bennett. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. [This day. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 


HOT WEATHER LESSON BOOKS. 
Part II, Germany, Austria and Hungary, Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal. 
By C. A. MONTRESOR. 
Part I. Great Britain and Ireland, France, Holland, and Belgium, 1s 6d. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


PLAYING AT BOTANY. 


By PHQ@:BE ALLEN, Author of “Gilmory,” &c. 
With Coloured Froutispiece by Maud Naftel. 


“ This is a charming little book. The writer adopts the excellent plan of letting 
~~ flower tell its own story...... This plan is admirably carried out.’’—Morning 
‘ost. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


DIARY OF A QUIET LIFE. 
By ELIZA EDWARD. 

** There is much beauty of expression and intensity of devotion evident in this 

diary...... To many who in the evening of a peaceful life are drawn into serious and 


contemplative meditation upon the things of the world to come, this book will 
prove healthful and acceptable.””—Morning Post. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 9d, 


WHERE TO SPEND A HOLIDAY. 


Being Part I. of ‘‘ The ‘ Work and Leisure’ Manuals to the Employment 
and Recreation for Women Workers.” 


London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


HANDY EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
WORKS. 





The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 


ANTOINETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and NAVARRE. By Jeanne LovisE 
HENRIETTE CaMPAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. With a Short 
Memoir of Madame Campan, by MM. Barrirr and Maiane. An entirely 
New and Revised Edition, with additional Notes, in crown 8vo, 63, with 
Portrait on Steel. 


The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS 


of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. A Popular Account of the Primary Principles and 
Formation and Development of the English Constitution, avoiding all Party 
Politics. Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the 


WORLD. By Sir Epwarp Orgasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Thirtieth 
Edition, with Plans, crown 8vo, 63, 


The LIFE of Lord WOLSELEY. By Charles 


RaTHBONE Low, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.S, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, witha 
Portrait, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 





Just published, price 12s, small 8vo, handsomely bound and Illustrated. 


THE RECORDING ANGEL: 


A Poem. 
By JOHN HARRIS. 





London : 
WERTHEIMER, LEA, and CO., Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 
PSTAIBS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on — to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 





‘SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 





HER MAJESTY’S JUBILEE, 
NOTICE.—Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A SURVEY OF FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS, 
Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Tue Various CHAPTERS CONTRIBUTED BY LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE 
RESPECTIVE SUBJECTS. PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
‘* By far the best record yet produced of the progress of the British Empire 
during the last fifty years.””—Daily Chronicle, 
“As a whole, Mr. Ward's enterprise is happily conceived and admirably 





“ These volumes deserve to be read, and we might say studied, by every thought. 
ful man and woman,”’-—Nonconformist. 





“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY 
WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.’’—The TIMES, 
Now ready, price 12s 6d, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Volume XI. (CLATER—CONDELL), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Lesiiz Steruen. Volume XII. will be issued on September 26th, 
and further Volumes at Intervals of Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY 
BOOKSELLER. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 49, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY, 


coutaining among other Articles of interest, ‘‘ The GAVEROCKS,” Chapters 
31 to 35, by the AUTHOR of ‘MEHALAH,’ ‘JOHN HERRING,’ ‘COURT 
ROYAL,’ &.—‘‘ A VISIT to the TOMB of JOVE.”—" PURE GOLD,”— 
“FLAGS and BANNERS,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Now ready, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth; or 1s, in paper cover. 
THE OOK OF SNOBS, &c. 1 vol. 
A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 
NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s and 23 6d SERIES. 
Now ready, Cheap Edition, fcap, 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23 ; 


LADY BRANKSMERE. By the Author of 


“Molly Bawn,” “ Beauty’s Daughters,” “‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,’’ &c. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 

*.* Messrs. Smith, Eider, and Co, will be happy to send, post-free on application, 
a copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of 2s, 2s 64, 33 6d, 53, and 68s Popular 
Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works, 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the Popular Novel Series are the 
following :—The Author of * Molly Bawn,’”’ the Author of “ John Herring.” W. E. 
Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, 
the Bronté Sisters, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


THE CHARACTER AND TIMES OF 
THOMAS CROMWELL: 


A CRITICISM OF THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION, 


By ARTHUR GALTON, 
New Ooll., Oxon., Author of “‘ Urbana Scripta.” 


Birmingham: CORNISH BROTHERS. 


OoL D PARI S5. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas. 
LIST OF THE PLATES, 
6. Le Pont au Change—Second State. 
7. Rue des Chantres, 
8. St. Etienne du Mont, 





1, Le Stryge. 

2. La Morgue. 

3. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris. 

4, La Galerie de Notre Dame, 9. Le Petit Pont. 

5. Le Pont au Change. 10. Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie. 
Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; and 

HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 Piccadilly, W. 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leien Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 


Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, B.A, 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fiue Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 








RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & C0.’S 
LIST. 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY, JULY. 


2s 6d. 

1, Arrer Srx Years, By Sir Monntstuart E. Grant-Duff. 

2, THe CaTHOLIc CHURCH AND BrBticaL Criticism. By St. George Mivart. 

3, Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE INCOME-TAX. By W. E. H. Lecky, 

4, A Kircnen CoLtEGe. By Harriette Brooke Davies, 

5, ART SALES AND CHRISTIE'S. By George Redford, 

6, THE GREATER Gops OF ULymPos.—III. ATHENE. By the Right Hon. W. 
FE. Gladstone, M P. 

7, A Reament or Inrantry. By Colonel Hildyard, 

8, ARTISAN ATHtISM. By William Rossiter. 

9, “THE HOUSE WAS STILL SITTING WHEN WE WENT TO Press,” By the Right 
Hon. G,. Osborne Morgan, M.P. 

10, A First Visir to Inpvia. By Herbert J, Gladstone, M.P. 


DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


VICTORIAN HYMNS: English Sacred Songs 


of Fifty Years. Printed on paper specially manufactured, and bound in 
buckram, with gilt leaves, large post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Mr, AUBREY DE VERE’S NEW VOLUME. 


LEGENDS and RECORDS of the CHURCH 


and EMPIRE. By Ausrey pe VERE. Small crown 8vo, 6s, 


Large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The OLD GERMAN PUPPET PLAY of Dr. 


FAUST. Turned into English, with an Introduction and Notes, By T.C.H. 
HEDDERWICK, M.A. 


By the TRANSLATOR of “JOURNEY to PARNASSUS,” &ec, 


The CID BALLADS, and other Poems and 
Translations from the Spanish and German, including the Songs of Mirza 
Schaffy. By tie late James Youna Gisson. Edited by Marcaret D. GiBson. 
With Memoir by AGNES SmitH. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 

“They will probably be considered one of the most important contributions 
made of recent years to our knowledge of this great branch of literary study.”— 

Scotsman, 

Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


MATTER and ENERGY: Are there Two 


Real Things in the Physical Universe ? Being an Examination of the Funda- 
mental Conceptions of Physical Science. By “ B. L. L,” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


On LAND CONCENTRATION and IRRE- 
SPONSIBILITY of POLITICAL POWER as CAUSING the ANOMALY of 
a WIDESPXKEAD STATE of WANT by the SIDE of the VAST SUPPLIES 
of NATURE. By GeorGe F. SaunDErs, 
“A temperate and thoughtful contribution to the consideration of a matter of 
vast social importance.’’—Morning Post, 
“Whoever the writer may be, he has brought to his task a clear grasp of the 
question, and he wields a powerful pen.” —Western Morning News, 
“ An exceedingly stimulating book.”—Belfast Northern Whig. 


The CENTURY GUILD HOBBY-HORSE 


for JULY, price 2s 6d, contains a Frontispiece by E. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. ; 
a Poem, “ Horatian Echo,” by Matthew Arnold; a Fac-simile of Blake’s 
Sibylline Leaf on Homer and Virgil ; and Essays and Articles on Art Sabjects, 
by various Contributors, 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 


SONGS OF BRITAIN: 


Including ‘‘ A Song of Empire.” 
By LEWIS MORRIS, 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 

“‘ The tales from Wild Wales are told with spirit and charms of local colour...... 
In his treatment of subjects already free of Parnassus the writer has a happy way 
of hitting off charming pictures and felicitous modes of expression.””—Atheneum, 

“ More poetic quality than he has ever before shown. His verse is richer, fuller, 
and more melodious; his feeling for his subject is well-nigh perfect. Mr. Morris 
has here cut his highest niche as a poet.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
This day, post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


SIR HECTOR’S WATCH. 


By CHARLES GRANVILLE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





The SECOND VOLUME NOW READY, price 10s 6d. Uniform with the First. 


JOHN LEECH’S PICTURES OF 
LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


From PUNCH. 


“The genius of Leech Las never been seen to greater advantage than in this 
gallery.”—Morning Post. 


London: 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 








MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


By the late EARL of IDDESLEIGH. 


LECTURES and ESSAYS. By Sir Stafford 


Henry Norrucore, First Earl of Iddesleigh, G.C.B., D.C.L., &c. 8vo, 163. 


TIMES. 

“A pleasant and timely memorial of a singularly engaging personality...... It 
shows him at home and in private, or, at the most, in semi-public life. It shows 
him as he liked best to be employed, talking genially and pleasantly to his friends 
and neighbours.” 

“There are other papers in this pleasant volume which, without being specially 
striking or calling for detailed notice, will well repay perusal. We have reserved 
to the last the two which are best known and most characteristic. The fascinating 
lecture on ‘ Nothinz,’ and the suggestive address on ‘ Desultory Reading,’ show 
Lord Iddesleigh at his best...... The lecture on ‘ Nothing’ brims over with playfal 
fancy, and that on‘ Desultory Reading’ is fall of delightful touches.” 

** But we must not linger over a volume whose pages every one will turn over, 
and find in them something to please, something to instruct.’’ 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, 
“There is much to delight all cultivated readers in these ‘ Lectures and Essays.” 


They are graced with a charm of style and a distinctness of thought which will 
especially commend them to those who care for such things...... The book is a very 


welcome one,” 
DAILY NEWS. 

“It is not too much to say that they are models of what such lectures ought to 
be—full of sound, practical advice, full of literary allusion, yet always bright and 
even playful, and as interesting to read as they must have been to listen to.”’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“The book is full of pleasant reading, and cannot fail to bring pleasure, as 

illustrating the gentle private life of a noteworthy public man.”’ 
ACADEMY. 

“‘Throughont its pages are the evidences of sound judgment, good taste, wide 

sympathies, and genuine culture,” 
ATHENZEZUM., 
“For good, healthy, genial common-sense, for honesty of thought and clearness 


of expression, it would be hard to find their betters......The lectures, as has been 
said, are models of their kind,” 5 
TRUTH. 


‘* Have an engaging charm of their own—the charm of refinement and culture, 
and of what I may call a biographic interest—which makes them pleasant reading.’” 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE; 


or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. By Laurence O.ipHant, Author of 
** Piccadilly,” “* Altiora Peto,’’ ‘‘ Haifa,” &c. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SCOTSMAN. 

“The pictures pacs on through the luridly illaminated attack on the British 
Legation in Japan, to the Polish Insurrection, the Convent of Moldavia, and the 
Battle of Missunde, always full of life and movement, and lit up by many a gleam 
of humour and many a quaint comment on men and history.” 





By H. E. H. JERNINGHAM. 


DIANE de BRETEUILLE: a Love-Story. 


By Housert E. H, Jernrneuam, Author of “ Reminiscences of an Attaché,”’ 


Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 
SCOTSMAN. 

“Few who sit down to begin it will rise without complaint before they have 
read it tothe end. Itisa fresh and dainty love-story—love at first sight (this 
old theme) being made new and charming by the author’s bracing style and fine 
flow of good spirits. The book is as sweet and natural a love-story as any maid 
could waste her sizhs upon.” 


By Major GRIFFITHS. 


LOCKED UP. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Newgate,’’ ** Fast and Loose,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions by C. J. Staniland, R.I. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“The story is fresh, which is a little miracle in its way; it is capitally told, 
and, although it depends on being a story of incident, the characters are hit off 
with brightness as well as with experience. It is exactly the thirg to beguile an 
hour or two that might otherwise hang heavy.”’ 

SCOTSMAN. 

‘To put an old jail-bird on the track of a lost will and a defranded heir, with a 
freshness in constructive skill and a dramatic force which rouse and rivet a 
reader's interest from first to last, is no mean achievement in fiction. Major 
Griffiths has fully done this in his most interesting story.” 

DAILY NEWS. 


“Tt is a wholesome and vigorous stery, sensational, but free from melodrama, 
with abundance of movement.” 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Edition, in Uniform Binding. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, Sold separately. 


Adam Bede. 3s 6d.—The Mill on the Floss. 33 6d.—Felix Holt, the Radical. 
33 6d.—Scenes of Clerical Life. 33.—Silas Marner, 23 6d.—Romola. 33 6d.— 
Daniel Deronda. 7s 6d.—Middlemarch, 7s 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition, complete in 24 vols. crown 8vo, printed from a New and 
Legible Type, price £6, 
ATHENZUM. 


‘A delightful edition of George Eliot’s Works...... In size, type, und paper, 
everything that could be wished.” 


SCOTTISH METAPHYSICS. Reconstructed 


in accordance with the Principles of Physical Science. By the Writer of 
** Free Notes on Herbert Spencer’s First Principles.” Crown 8vo, 53. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. 


RIVINGTON’S 





LIST. 





FRENCH 


Exercises in French Syntax. With 
Rules. By G. Swarr, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough 
College. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


French Passages for Unseen 
Translation. Selected and Arranged by C. H. Parry, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse School. New Edition, Revised, 
crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


Easy French Pieces for Unseen 
‘Translation. Adapted for the Middle and Lower Forms of 
Selected and Arranged by W. E. Russe xt, M.A., 

Master at Haileybury College, Hertford. 16mo, 1s 64. 


French Passages for Translation at 
Sight. With Grammatical Questions on each Passage. For 
the Use of Candidates for the London Matriculation and other 
Public Examinations. By Winu1aAM H. Harris, Assistant Master 
at Llandudno School. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


French Papers in Grammar, Idioms, 
and Detached Sentences. For the Use of the Middle 
Forms of Schools. Compiled by J. W. J. Vecqurray, Assistant 
Master at Rugby School, Author of “ A German Accidence for 
the Use of Schools.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only. 


Victor Hugo’s Les Travailleurs de 
la Mer. Adapted for Use in Schools, with Notes, Biographical 
Notice, &. By James Boierte, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior 
French Master in Dulwich College, and Examiner in French to 
the Intermediate Education Board, Ireland, &c. Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d. 


Campagne de Russie en 1812. Par 
M. we Duc pe Fezensac, Edited, with Notes, &c., by G. Suarp, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College, Author of 
“ Exercises in French Syntax.” Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


A = 

Les Maitres Mosaistes. Par Georcr 
Sanp. Edited, with Notes, &c., by C. H. Parry, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Charterhouse School. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


Moliére’s L’Avare. Edited, with Notes, 
&c., by A. H. Gosset, M.A., Assistant Master at Dulwich College, 
and formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


Corneille’s Cinna. Edited, with Notes, 
&c., by H. E. Huntineton, Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


L’Enfance de George Sand. Episodes, 
extraits de “L’Histoire de ma Vie.” Edited, with Notes for 
English Students, by Everne Joiit, late Master of Modern 
Languages in Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


French Poetry for Schools. Edited 


by James Boiettz, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior French Master in 





GERMAN 


A Manual of German Composition. 
With Passages for Translation. By H.S. Berksrorp-Wess, late 
Assistant Master at Wellington College, Author of “A Practical 
German Grammar,” &c. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


A Conversational Grammar of the 
German Language. With Comprehensive Reference-Pages 
for use in Translation and Composition, and Notes on the History 
and Etymology of German. By Orro OnpisTian Nir, B.A, 
London University, late German Master at Giggleswick School, 
Crown 4to, 4s 6d. 


German Passages for Practice in 
Unseen Translation, Edited by A. R. Lecunzr, Senior 
Master of Modern Languages, Modern School, Bedford. Second 
Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Easy German Passages for Practice 


in Unseen Translation. Edited by A. R. Lecuner, Senior 


Master of Modern Languages, Modern School, Bedford. 16mo, 
1s 6d, 


Easy German Stories. A First German 
Reading Book. By B. Townson, B.A., Assistant Master at the 
High School, Nottingham, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. New Edition, Revised, crown 8yo, 28 6d. 


German Poetry for Schools. Edited 


by C. H. Parry, M.A., and G. Giptzy Rosinson, M.A., Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse School. 16mo, 1s 6d. 


Niebuhr’s Stories of Greek Heroes. 
Arranged as a First German Reading Book, with Notes and 
Vocabulary. By A. R. Lecuner, Senior Master of Modern 
Languages, Modern School, Bedford. 16mo, 2s, 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. Edited, 


with Notes, &., by J. L. Brvir, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Wellington College. Small 8vo, 2s. 


Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans. 
Edited with Notes, &c., by J. L. Bevin, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Wellington College. Small 8vo, 2s. 


Freytag’s Aus dem Staat Friedrichs 
des Grossen. Edited, with Notes, &c., by HeamAN Hacer, 
Ph.D. (Lips.), Lecturer in the German Language and Literature 
in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. Crown 
8vo, 28. 


A Practical German Grammar. 


With Exercises in Continuous Prose. By H.S. BerEsrorp-Wess, 
late Assistant Master at Wellington College. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Also, sold separately, 
A Practical German Grammar. 
Crown 8vo, 4s 


Without the Exercises. 


German Exercises in Continuous Prose. 
“ A Practical German Grammar.” Crown 8vo, ls Gd. 


From 


Doctor Treuwald. A Comedy in 
Four Acts. By Ropericu Benepix. Edited, with Notes, &c, 





Dulwich College, and Examiner in French to the Intermediate 
Education Board, &c. 16mo, 2s, 


by H. 8S. Beresrorp-Wess, late Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. 16mo, 2s. 





RIVINGTONS : 


WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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